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N reading of a coronation, whether in 

| this country or abroad, one is struck 
by the great preparations which are 
always considered necessary before such 
an important event can take place, and 
it is therefore specially interesting to 
read of one which took place on a far- 
back Christmas Day in the year 800, the 
coronation of 
tharlemagne, 
Charles the 
Great, by 
Pope Leo III., 
in the old 
Church of St. 
Peter’s at 
Rome ; for his 
is perhaps the 
only corona- 
tion which 
can be said 
to have taken 
place unex- 
pectedly, and 
the only occa- 
sion on which 
a king had a 
crown placed 
as a surprise 
upon his 
brow. Some 
writers, it is 
true, maintain 
that Charle- 
magne, in 
spite of his 
repeated as- 
sertions to the 
contrary,must 
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have been perfectly aware of what 
was about to happen. However this 
may be, it is at least certain that no 
special preparations were made. The 
great festival of Christmas had come, 
and the Church of St. Peter’s was 
crowded as usual with people who had 
come to attend the Eucharist service 
of the day. 
The building 
was the old 
Church of St. 
Peter’s, built 
on the site 
of Nero’s 
theatre, which 
several hun- 
dreds of years 
afterwards 
was pulled 
down, and the 
present St. 
Peter’s ‘built 
on the ground 
on which it 
stood. 
Charle- 
magne, enjoy- 
ing a brief 
respite from 
the great 
series of war- 
like expedi- 
tions which 
have made his 
remarkable 
reign so fa- 
mous in the 
world’s his- 
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tory, determined in the year 800 to visit 
Rome in person. He was already lord 
of Rome, and as the Romans had made 
up their minds to throw over their 
allegiance to Constantinople, they deter- 
mined to bestow upon Charlemagne the 
title of Emperor, and in this way bind 
a powerful protector even more closely 
to their side. 

We can imagine the picturesque scene 
in the vast basilica: the clergymen in 
their white vestments, the senators and 
nobles of Rome in their white tunics 
and embroidered togas, and the Franks 
in their national costumes. The power- 
ful figure of Charlemagne, dressed in the 
habit of a Roman Patri- 
cian, was seen entering 
the church. He first de- 
scended some steps to pay 
homage at the shrine of 
the Apostle Peter, and on 
ascending them again Pope 
Leo III. suddenly placed 
a golden crown upon his 
head. Loud acclamations 
from all the people fol- 
lowed, and the great dome 
rang with the cry, “ Long 
life and victory to Charles, 
the most pious Augustus, 
crowned by God the great 
and pacific Emperor of the 
Romans !” — 

The coronation of Char- 
lemagne is in some respects perhaps the 
most important which has ever taken 
place, for it marked the beginning of the 
medizval history of Europe. As Cutts 
says, “It was a gorgeous representation 
of the union between the ancient Latin 
civilisation and the fresh vitality of the 
barbaric races, which had long been in 
progress and which was not yet com- 
plete.” 

The dalmatica worn by Charlemagne 
at his coronation is still preserved in the 
treasury at St. Peter’s, where it may be 
gazed upon by the curious tourist of 
to-day. Another very interesting relic 
of the great king, with a strange history, 
was a piece of the true cross enclosed in 








“LA SAINTE AMPOULE.” 


The Holy Phial of France, preserved 
in the Church of St. Rémi, at the character of Charle- 


an emerald, attached to a large chain of 
golden links. Charlemagne wore this as 
a talisman round his neck, and it was 
buried with him. When his tomb was 
opened in 1165 it was found and care- 
fully preserved. In the year 1811 the 
burghers of Aix-la-Chapelle presented 
the precious relic to Napoleon, who 
wore it round his neck in the same 
manner that Charlemagne had done, till 
one day, in a playful mood, he threw it 
over the neck of Queen Hortense, 
declaring that he wore it on his breast 
at the battles of Austerlitz and Wagram. 

The German Coronation Chair has, 
like our own, had a strange history. 
When Charlemagne’s tomb 
was opened his body was 
found in a wonderful state 
of preservation. He was sit- 
ting upright, fully dressed 
in armour, on a marble 
chair. This chair was after- 
wards covered with plates 
of gold, and many hundreds 
of years later became used 
as the Coronation Chair 
of the German Emperors. 
It is still preserved in 
the Cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Gibbon well expresses 


magne when he says, “ The 
appellation of great has 
been often bestowed and sometimes 
deserved, but Charlemagne is the only 
prince in whose favour the title has been 
indissolubly blended with the name. 
That name with the addition of saint is 
inscribed in the Roman Calendar, and 
the saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned 
with the praises of the historians and 
philosophers of an enlightened age.” 
Charlemagne’s son, Lewis the Pious, 
was crowned during his father’s life- 
time at Aix-la-Chapelle. In order to 
show that his crown was independent of 
the papal chair, Charlemagne com- 
manded the youth to take the crown 
from the altar and place it on his head 
with his own hands, “as a gift which 
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he held from God, his father, and the 
nation.” 

On two occasions only have corona- 
tions taken place within the walls of the 
great Cathedral of Notre Dame, in 
Paris. One was in 1431, when the little 
King Henry VI. of England, then eleven 


years of age, was crowned King of 
France, and the other nearly four 


hundred years later, when, on December 
2, 1804, the great Napoleon, reaching 
the very summit of his proud ambition, 
was crowned Emperor of France. It 
was natural, no doubt, that Napoleon 
should make his coronation a_ truly 
imposing and magnificent spectacle. 
Yet his admirers prefer to think of him 
as the plain soldier, the hero of the 
battlefield, rather than as the gorgeously 
arrayed sovereign, surrounded by all the 
pomp of royalty ; an aspect of him we 
are all familiar with owing to David's 
magnificent painting. Great solemnity 
and impressiveness was lent to this 
coronation by the aid of the religious 
ritual and ceremonies observed. For 
the first time in the history of the world 
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PARIS. 


a Pope was forced to leave his own 
dominions in order to crown a monarch. 
Napoleon remembered that Charlemagne 
had been crowned by Pope Leo, and 
he determined that he also would be 
crowned by a Pope, but instead of 
proceeding to Rome for that purpose 
as Charlemagne had done, Napoleon 
insisted that the Holy Father should 
come to France. Pope Pius VII. was 
summoned to place the crown on the 
head of “his dearest son in Christ, 
Napoleon, emperor of the French, who 
has signified his strong desire to be 
anointed with the holy unction,” and 
the Pontiff, though very reluctantly, felt 
himself compelled to obey the summons. 

The coronation procession through 
the streets of Paris is said to have been 
one of the most magnificent ever seen, 
yet the Parisians who turned out in their 
thousands to witness it were more 
amused and delighted with it as a show 
than deeply impressed with its signifi- 
cance. Even the presence of the Pope 
himself failed to solemnise them, the 
sight of the ass which preceded him 
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drawing forth shouts of merriment from 


the light-hearted Parisians. Many 
people in France were ignorant that 
at Rome, when the Pope went 


out to officiate at any of the great 
churches, his chamberlain rode before 
him on 


an ass, carrying a_ large 
cross. This custom the chamberlain 
determined should be carried out in 


Paris, but as he only spoke of it at the 
last moment, all the grooms of the 
Tuileries had to be dispatched in diffe- 
rent directions in quest of an ass. They 
fortunately found one very soon, and it 
was hastily caparisoned. The chamber- 
lain, it is said, rode through the crowded 
streets with the greatest composure and 
dignity, taking not the slightest notice of 
the jeers and mockery of the onlookers. 

The spectacle inside the walls of Notre 
Dame was a brilliant one. The whole 
edifice had been newly painted for the 
occasion, and _ specially decorated 
galleries and pews were erected, “ filled,” 
as a contemporary writer says, “with 
the handsomest women whom the best 
company could produce, and most of 
whom rivalled in the lustre of their 
beauty that of the jewels with which 
they were crowned.” An - imperial 
throne was erected, supported by eight 
pillars, and within this, on an elevated 
alcove, Napoleon seated himself after his 
coronation, under a canopy of crimson 
velvet, ornamented with gold fringe and 
bespangled with bees. The Pope did 
not actually crown Napoleon and 
Josephine. After lifting the crowns, 
which lay upon the altar, and blessing 
them, he replaced them on the same 
spot, and Napoleon then coming forward 
took up his crown, a simple laurel wreath 
in gold, and placed it on his own head ; 
he then proceeded to lay the smaller 
crown on Josephine’s head, as she knelt 
in front of him to receive it. Previous 
to this the Pope had anointed the 
Emperor and Empress, using the follow- 
ing rather remarkable prayer when 
applying the unction to the brows of 
Napoleon: “God all powerful and 
eternal, Thou who hast established 
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Hazael for Governor of Syria, and Jehu, 
King of Israel, in manifesting Thy plea- 
sure through the organs of the prophet 
Elias, who equally anointed with the 
sacred unction of Kings the brows of 
Saul and David, by the ministry of Thy 
prophet Samuel, diffuse through my 
hands the treasures of Thy grace and 
benediction on Thy servant Napoleon, 
whom notwithstanding our own little- 
ness, we this day consecrate Emperor in 
Thy name.” 

Many and imposing were the rites and 
ceremonies observed, while magnificent 
music was discoursed by two orchestras, 
consisting of no less than 500 musicians. 
That any of the magnificently dressed 
spectators of this coronation could have 
been afflicted by such commonplace 
sensations as cold and hunger seems 
well-nigh incredible, yet the pathetic 
account which the femme de chambre 


‘of the Empress Josephine gives in her 


memoirs, of her share in the proceedings, 
reminds us that there are two sides to 
even the brightest picture. She relates 
how many people in the Palace sat up 
the whole of the night which preceded 
the great day, and how she herself was 
obliged to have her hair dressed at five 
o’clock in the morning. She entered the 
apartments of the Empress at daybreak, 
fully dressed, then drove to Notre Dame 
with the mantle and crown of her royal 
mistress. In the following simple, yet 
graphic style, she tells her tale of woe : 
“On the day of the Sacre,” she says, 
“the weather was cold and frosty ; we 
were all dressed as if for a well-heated 
drawing-room, and our only protection 
against the cold, our cachmere shawls, 


. we were obliged to take off as we entered 


the gallery. 1 believe I never suffered 
so much from cold in all the days of my 
life ; but people do not enter the service 
of the great to enjoy their comforts, and 
this I perceived above all on that day, 
and in more ways than one. I set out 


in such a hurry, I had been so confused 
since the preceding day, that I forgot to 
take my breakfast, and the pangs of 
hunger were added to the lively suffer- 
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ings of cold. I never knew that while I 
was waiting to put on her Majesty’s 


mantle, an excellent breakfast had been’ 


served up in the Archbishop’s apart- 
ments for all the retinue. This was very 
unlucky, and when the beautiful, sacred 
music of M. Lesueur was performed in 
the cathedral, I had good grounds for 
judging of the truth of the old proverb, 
‘ Ventre affamé n’a point d’oreilles.’” 

It is generally admitted by all who 
were witnesses of the coronation that 
Josephine bore herself with the greatest 
dignity and grace. One of the most 
interesting scenes in the wonderful 
Palais du Costume at the Paris Exhibi- 
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tion of 1900 was that in which Josephine 
is represented trying on her magnificent 
coronation robes, while Napoleon looks 
on, an interested spectator. These 
robes, mere copies, of course, of the 
original, cost no less than £500. The 
gorgeous robes which Napoleon wore 
were specially designed by the great 
artist David, and were afterwards pre- 
served in Notre Dame, where they may 
still be seen. Much damage was, how- 
ever, unfortunately done to them on one 
occasion. In the year 1831 the populace, 
headed by officers of the National Guard, 
broke into the sacristy of Notre Dame 
and destroyed everything that came 


[By pernsusson of the Berlin Photographic Company, 
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within their reach. Napoleon’s corona- 
tion robes were ruthlessly torn up for the 
sake of their gold embroidery; they 
were afterwards, however, _ skilfully 
repaired. 

Napoleon was greatly concerned as to 
the proper etiquette to be observed 
during the Pope’s visit, so that while 
treating the Holy Father with all due 
respect, he might at the same time pre- 
serve his own dignity. Owing to 
Napoleon’s anxiety on this score quite 
an amusing little comedy took place 
when the Emperor rode out of the city 
to meet the Pope. To avoid ceremony 
the pretext of a hunting party was 
assumed. The Emperor was on horse- 
back in a hunting dress. Savary gives 
the following account of the meeting : 
“The Pope’s carriage drew up, he got 
out at the left door in his white costume ; 
the ground was dirty ; he did not like to 
step upon it with his white silk shoes, but 
was obliged to do so at last. Napoleon 
alighted to receive him. They embraced, 
and the Emperor’s carriage, which had 
been purposely driven up, was advanced 
a few paces as if from the carelessness of 
the driver ; but men were posted to hold 
the two doors open. At the moment of 
getting in the Emperor took the right 
door, and an officer of the court handed 
the Pope to the left, so that they entered 
the carriage by the two doors at the 
same time. The Emperor naturally 
seated himself on the right, and this first 
step decided, without negotiation, upon 
the etiquette to be observed during the 
whole time that the Pope was to remain 
in Paris.” 

That Napoleon, a man who held the 
destinies of so many nations in the hollow 
of his hand, and who had faced death so 
often, should yet have been so deeply, 
so genuinely interested in the most trivial 
details and points of etiquette connected 
with his coronation, cannot but be .a 
matter for surprise ; it certainly helps us 
better to realise the weakness as well as 
the strength of one of the most wonder- 
ful characters the world has ever known. 

The most romantic coronation which 





history records took place in the year 
1429, within the ancient Cathedral of 
Rheims, when Charles VII. of France 
received the crown won for him by the 
noble exertions of that wonderful maid, 
Joan of Arc, whose memory so many 
poets have commemorated, and _ the 
plain unvarnished story of whose life is 
perhaps the most inexplicable as it is 
the most fascinating the world has ever 
known. The simple country girl, leaving 
her humble duties in her native village, 
in obedience to heavenly voices which 
bade her save France out of the hands 
of the enemy, had, after many glorious 
victories, to which she had led on her 
men with dauntless courage, at last 
reached the height of her ambition, in 
seeing the crown placed on the brow 
of the lawful King of France. 

The cathedral presented a brilliant 
spectacle on this occasion; the King, 
young, tall, and handsome, bareheaded 
and robed in crimson velvet and ermine, 
decorated with gold and pearls, entered 
with an imposing retinue. The building 
was crowded, it is said, to its utmost 
capacity by “a multitude of both sexes, 
the noblest and fairest of the province.” 
Yet it was one figure alone which gave 
to this coronation the enduring fame 
that no mere brilliancy could have 
secured for it. As Martin in his “ Histoire 
de France” says : ‘“ There was one present 
who more than all in that assembly fixed 
the attention of every eye and engaged 
the interest of every heart, it was Jeanne 
the Maid, who, holding her standard 
erect, stood near the altar—a celestial 
creature, on whom streamed those 
mysterious rays of light through the 
rich colouring of the windows above 
her head, which made her look like the 
angel of France presiding over the 
resuscitation of the kingdom she had 
saved ; whilst the peal of the trumpets 
shook the vaulted roof of the sacred 
building and seemed as if the call 
would awake the long-slumbering dead 
beneath.” 

When Charles was at length, with 
great ceremony, crowned and anointed 
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King of France, and the Archbishop had 
pronounced the Benediction, a very 
touching and, in the history of corona- 
tions, an unprecedented scene _ took 
place. Joan of Arc, suddenly putting 
her standard aside, flung herself at the 
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follow the promptings of her heart at this 
time. She would have ended her days in 
peace, surrounded by familiar faces, and 
in the glad consciousness of a great 
mission successfully accomplished, in- 
stead of suffering, as she was doomed 





POPE PIUS VII., WHO CAME TO PARIS TO CROWN NAPOLEON, 


After the Picture by David. 


King’s feet, and with tears of joy stream- 
ing down her cheeks, congratulated him, 
and at the same time entreated him, 
now that her mission was ended, to 
allow her to return to obscurity and 
lead again a quiet life in her native 
village. It would have been well for 
Joan of Arc had she been permitted to 


to do, a c1uel death at the hands of her 
bitter foes, deserted by him for whom 
she had gained a crown, and whose base 
ingratitude in her time of need must 
have been bitterer to her than death itself. 
England, too, would have been spared 
the ineradicable blot which the execution 
and persecution of the brave Joan of 
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Arc has left upon the pages of its 


’ history. 


When asked by King Charles at his 
coronation to name any grace or favour, 
however great, which she might desire 
for herself as a reward for her great 
services, Joan replied with a rare and 
marvellous unselfishness, that all she 
desired was that her native village 
Domremy, poor and hard pressed by 
reason of the war, might have its taxes 
remitted. The promise was given, and 
for three hundred and sixty years the 
tax-gatherer never visited Domremy. 
At the time of the French Revolution, 
however, the promise was forgotten and 
the favour withdrawn. Mark Twain, 
in his most beautiful and sympathetic 
history of the Maid, makes the following 
comments on this circumstance : “ Joan,” 
he says, “ never asked to be remembered, 
but France has remembered her with an 
inextinguishable love and _ reverence ; 
Joan never asked for a statue, but 
France has lavished them upon her; 
Joan never asked for a church for 
Domremy, but France is building one ; 
Joan never asked for a saintship, but 
even that is impending. Everything 
which Joan of Arc did not ask for has 
been given her, and with a noble pro- 
fusion ; but the one humble little thing 
which she did ask for and get, has been 
taken away from her. There is some- 
thing infinitely pathetic about this. 
France owes Domremy a hundred years 
of taxes, and could hardly find a citizen 
within her borders who would vote 
against the payment of the debt.” 

All the French kings were crowned at 
Rheims with the exception of Henry IV., 
who was crowned at Chartres, and 
Napoleon at Notre Dame. The last 
monarch crowned in France was King 
Charles X., in the year 1825, and, as 
a brilliant spectacle, his may be said to 
have completely overshadowed all the 
rest. Many of the ancient ceremonies 
had fallen into disuse when Charles 
came to the throne; all these he revived, 
determined that no expense should be 
spared to make his coronation memorable 


for its magnificence. In this he un- 
doubtedly succeeded, but though® 
brilliant as a spectacle his coronation 
had, it may be said, no deeper signifi- 
cance. The people no longer had the 
same reverence for the elaborate rites 
and ceremonies of the Church which 
they had in former times, and Charles’ 
attempt to revive ancient customs was 
looked upon with coldness and even with 
suspicion. 

George IV., whose magnificent corona- 
tion had insnired Charles to make a like 
gorgeous display, sent over the Duke of 
Northumberland on a special embassy , 
to Rheims. This gentleman by his 
reckless expenditure at the coronation 
fully upheld the reputation which his 
royal master had gained for himself, 
the very horses, six in number, which 
drew his carriage wearing silver shoes, 
while he gave a banquet at the cost of 
150 francs a head, 50 francs a head more 
than what was paid at the table where 
the King himself dined. 

Charles drove in great state from 
Compiégne to Rheims to be crowned, 
and on the way was received with loud 
acclamations and saluted by artillery. 
These manifestations, however, were, it 
is to be feared, paid for and skilfully 
arranged. This certainly was done in 
the case of his ill-fated brother Louis 
XVI. The Cathedral of Rheims, magnifi- 
cently fitted up for the occasion, was 
besieged by an immense crowd as early 
as four o’clock in the morning. One of 
the most interesting of the long and 
intricate ceremonies was the anointing 
of the King with the holy oil. He was 
anointed, we are told, “on the crown of 
the head, on the stomach, betwéen the 
two shoulders, on the right shoulder, 
on the left shoulder, at the bends and 
joints of the right arm, and at the 
bends and joints of the left arm.” One 
would think human ingenuity could 
scarcely have devised a more thorough 
and comprehensive anointing! This 
ceremony over, the King’s shirt and 
vest were laced up with gold lacings 
by the archbishop, assisted by two 
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cardinals, then the High Chamberlain 
put on his Majesty the tunic and 
dalmatica of crimson satin, embroidered 
with fleurs de lis of gold, and over this 
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archbishop, and conducted to the 


throne, the doors of the church were 
thrown open, and with cries of “ Vive le 
Roi!” the people streamed in to gaze 





NAPOLEON IN HIS CORONATION ROBES. 


After Lefevre 


the royal mantle of purple velvet, with 
gold fleurs de lis, lined and trimmed with 
ermine. 


After being duly crowned by the 





upon the King. Bells rang, trumpets 
sounded, heralds distributed medals, a 
thousand birds were let loose, and 
three volleys of musketry, fired by the 








The Archbishop. 





King Charles VII. 
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Joan of Arc. 


THE CORONATION OF CHARLES VII. AT RHEIMS. 


After F. E. Lenepven. 


infantry of the royal guard, were 
answered by the artillery on the ram- 
parts of the city. 

The crown, placed upon this unfor- 
tunate monarch’s head with such 
flourish of trumpets, was destined to rest 
upon it for only five short years. Little 
would Charles be likely to dream on 
that proud day in Rheims Cathedral, 
that in a few years’ time he would be an 


exile in a foreign country, seeking 
shelter within the old grey walls of 
Holyrood Palace. It is interesting to 
think that Charles X. was twice resident 
at Holyrood, before he became king, 
and also after his abdication. 

A poem on this coronation, written at the 
time inthe New Monthly Magazine, seems 
strangely prophetic in the light of future 
events, especially the following verse :— 
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“Charles ! thou art crown'd as a sovereign dread, 
O’er the realm of France appointed : 
Thy brother was such—yet they cut off his head, 
The head of the Lord’s Anointed ! 
Learn from his fate that “ legitimate” might 
Is vain when it wars with a nation’s right.” 


The curious superstitious custom 
“touching for the evil” was adhered to 
by Charles at the time of his coronation. 
A day or two after the ceremony he went 
to the hospital of St. Agnes and there 
touched all those suffering from scrofula. 
This disease acquired the name of 
“king’s evil” from the old belief that 
kings alone could cure it. The tradi- 
tion in England is that Edward the 
Confessor received this gift of healing 
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from heaven, as a reward for his virtuous 
life, with liberty to transmit it to all his 
descendants. The famous Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was touched for the king’s 
evil by Queen Anne, and is said to have 
been the last person so touched in 
England. 

The Sainte Ampoule, which contained 
the holy oil used for the anointing of 
the French kings at their coronation, 
was a small crystal bottle, and was a 
very highly valued relic in France. The 
holy oil contained in it was not a liquid, 
but was a sort of marmalade, dried 
and condensed. At the time of a corona- 
tion a tiny portion of this precious sub- 
stance was taken out with a gold pin and 





KING CHARLES X. IN HIS ROBES AS CROWNED AT RHEIMS IN 1824. 


This was the last coronation at Rheims. 
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mixed with the oil to be used for the 
anointing of the King. The tradition 
connected with it, which all good Catho- 
lics in France were called upon to 
believe, is that when Clovis, in 496, was 
converted to Christianity by St. Remi, 
and came to Rheims Cathedral in great 
pomp, surrounded by his warriors, to be 
baptized, the clerk who bore the holy 
cream was prevented by the crowd 
from reaching the font, upon which, we 
are told, “St. Remi, the Bishop of 
Rheims, after having consecrated 
the font, called in vain for the holy 
cream ; he sighed and lifted up his eyes 
bathed in tears towards the altar ; at that 
moment a white dove descended to the 
font, bearing a phial filled with divine 
cream, and the prelate addressing him- 
self to the convert said, ‘Bend down 
thy head, proud Sicamber : adore what 
thou hast burned and burn what thou 
hast adored.’ He then plunged him into 
the baptismal water, and anointed him 
with the celestial cream in the name of 
the Holy Trinity.” 

This Ampula was preserved in the 
Church of St. Remi till the time of the 
French Revolution, when it was taken 
from its hiding-place and smashed to 
pieces in the public square at Rheims, 
amid cries of “ Vive la Republique !” 
The pieces were then picked up, 
wrapped in a soldier’s shirt, and sent to 
the Convention, where they were com- 
pletely destroyed. One would naturally 
think that this put a final end to the 
Sainte Ampoule, but wonderful to relate 
this was not the case! Some persons in 
the crowd professed to have picked up 
and preserved a few pieces of the 
broken phial, to which portions of the 
celestial cream still adhered. In the 
year 1825 the Archbishop of Rheims 
assembled all the persons who had 
preserved portions of the Ampoule, the 
holy balsam was extracted from each 
fragment and deposited in a new phial, 
which was then placed, like its prede- 
cessor, in the tomb of St. Remi, and it 
was this Ampoule which was used at the 
coronation of Charles X. The picture 





FAMOUS FOREIGN CORONATIONS 


reproduced here is of the original Sainte 
Ampoule, before it fell into the hands of 
the Revolutionists. 

A celebrated coronation which took 
place at K6nigsberg in the year 1701, 
was that of Frederick I., grandfather 
of the illustrious Frederick the Great. 
Frederick was the first King of Prussia, 
and the magnificence and pomp with 
which his coronation was celebrated 
were of no ordinary nature. Although 
slightly deformed, Frederick was yet 
passionately fond of ostentatious display, 
an.incongruous taste which, strange to 
say, deformed people very often possess. 
No sooner was the welcome news made 
known to him that he had been elevated to 
the dignity of king, than he determined 
to set off at once for Koénigsberg, 450 
miles distant, there to celebrate his 
coronation with the greatest magnifi- 
cence which lay in his power. A 
remarkable cavalcade started, consisting 
of no less than 1,800 carriages. As it 
was midwinter, and as the road lay for 
the greater part through forests, and was 
in many parts very rough, the under- 
taking was by no means an easy one to 
accomplish ; 30,000 post horses, we are 
told, were held in readiness at the 
various stations. In speaking of this 
coronation in his “Life of Frederick 
the Great,” Carlyle exclaims, “ The mag- 
nificence of Frederick’s processionings 
into K6nigsberg, and through it or in it 
to be crowned, and of his coronation 
ceremonials there, what pen can 
describe, what pen need! Folio 
volumes with copperplates have been 
written on it, and are not yet all pasted 
in bandboxes, or slit into spills. The 
diamond buttons of his Majesty’s coat, 
(snuff-coloured or purple, I cannot 
recollect) cost £1,500 apiece ; by this 
one feature judge what an expensive 
Herr.” 

Frederick was accompanied to K6nigs- 
berg by his wife, Charlotte, sister to our 
George I., and by his twelve-year-old 
son, Frederick William, afterwards father 
of Frederick the Great. This boy is a 
conspicuous figure in the picture repro- 
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duced here: he stands out in the fore- 
ground, facing his father, who is in the 
act of placing the crown upon his own 
head. Carlyle relates with much quiet 
humour a very curious incident of this 
magnificent spectacle. Sophie Charlotte 
had as much contempt for ceremonial 
and empty form ‘as. her husband had 
admiration, and on this occasion, during 
which she was. forced to be a weary 
witness of “ genuflexions, risings, sittings, 
shiftings, grimacings on all parts,” her 
patience was even more hardly tried 
than usual. “At one turn of the pro- 
ceedings,” Carlyle says, ‘Sophie Char- 
lotte was distinctly seen to smuggle out 
her snuffbox, being.addicted to that rakish 
practice, and fairly solace herself with 
a delicate little pinch of snuff. Rasped 
tobacco, tabac rapé, called by mortals 
rapé or rapee. There is no doubt about 
it, and the new King.,himself noticed 
her, and hurled back a‘fook of due 
fulminacy, which could not help the 
matter, and was only lost in air. A 
memorable little action and almost sym- 
bolic in the ‘irst Prussian coronation. 
‘Yes, we are Kings, and are got so near 
the stars, not nearer, and you invoke the 
gods in that- tremendously longwinded 
manner; and I—Heavens, I have my 
snuffbox by me at least!’ Thou wearied, 
patient Heroine; cognisant of the in- 
finitely little! This symbolic pinch of 
snuff is fragrant all along in Prussian 
History. A fragrancy of humble verity 
in the middle of all royal or other osten- 
tation, inexorable, quiet protest against 
cant, done with such simplicity—Sophie 
Charlotte’s symbolic pinch of snuff.” 
After placing the crown on his own 
head, Frederick then placed a smaller 
crown on his wife’s head. He did this 
in order to show his independence of 
both emperor and pope. This signifi- 
cant action was not so well understood 


by the witnesses of it as by posterity, 
for Frederick, to use his own words, 
had been “ sowing for the future.” 

One hundred and sixty years later, on 
October 18, 1861, King William I., grand- 
father of the present German Emperor, 
was crowned at K®6nigsberg, and, fol- 
lowing the example of Frederick I., he 
placed the crown on his own head. On 
January 18, 1871, he was _ proclaimed 
German Emperor at the palace of 
Versailles. A magnificent painting by 
Anton von Werner, a copy of which is 
reproduced here, depicts the interesting 
and ever memorable ceremony in the 
beautiful Salle des Glaces of the French 
palace. The Emperor, dressed in the 
uniform of a general, stood before the 
colours of the regiments while Bismarck 
proclaimed the “ Re-establishment of 
the German Empire.” After he was 
proclaimed Emperor a hymn was sung 
by the troops assembled on the terrace, 
and the officers filed past him and 
saluted. According to one writer, 
“ After the proclamation of the empire, 
the crown prince, as if seized by an 
irresistible impulse, rushed forward and 
flung himself at the feet of the newly- 
made Emperor. The latter, deeply 
moved, raised him from that reverential 
attitude, and, with tears, father and son 
kissed each other on both cheeks.” 

Since that ceremony there have been 
no proclamations or coronations of Ger- 
man Emperors, as neither Frederick III. 
nor William II., the present Emperor, 
were crowned. 

Within recent years the coronations 
of the Emperor of Russia and of the 
young Queen of Holland have claimed 
our interest, and this year the corona- 
of our own Sovereign and the coronation 
of King Alfonso of Spain are to take 
place, so that we may be truly said to be 
living in an age of coronations. 
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the gourd. 


VERY night at eight o’clock the 
_, Maleveres—father and daughter— 
could be seen descending into the iowa 


from their villa on the brow of the 
Downs. 
listen to the band, and about tén turn’ 
homewards, usually accompanied by two 
or three acquaintances. Malevere gave 
whist-parties, to which even élderly 
ladies were made welcome. 

He was a tall, thin man about fifty, 
with a reddish moustache and imperial, 
and a face so narrow that it looked as 
though it had been pinched in a door- 
way. His hair was grey, and if one 
caught his eyes, they were blue, sly, and 
shifting. He always wore a felt Hom- 
burg hat, and, on weekdays, admirable 
clothes made of tweed or blue serge. 
For Sundays and church he had a black 
cloth suit. He looked like a well-bred 
adventurer, and a vague wit in that 
neighbourhood nicknamed him “ Herod,” 
because he reminded her of a fox. No 
one would have been surprised to hear 
that his life had been a course of 
treachery and swindling. It seemed 
against Nature that he did not cheat 
at cards or write blackmailing letters. 
When he paid his bills every week, and 
lost, with placidity, far more shillings 
than he won at billiards, it always pro- 
duced, for some reason, an astonishing 
effect. Men exchanged glances: they 
could not understand the phenomenon. 
They dined with him, and went home 
with a feeling that they might have been 
poisoned. But he kept a good table, 
and he gave them real claret. One or 





THE WORM THAT GOD PREPARED 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


| 
‘* And the Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it to come up over Jonah, that it might | 
be a shadow over his head, to deliver him from his grief. So Jonah was excee ling glad of 
But God prepared a worm when the morning rose the next day, and it 
smote the gourd that it withered.” —JONAH iv. 6-7. 


They would walk on the pier, . 










two retired majors started a theory that 
his cigars were drugged. The cigars 
were invariably found excellent. Then 
the solicitor’s wife said that he was no 
more an Honoutable than she was: that 


* she had a cousin in London who would 
find out all about him. But he was, 


beyond question, Chandos FitzRewes 
St. Amond Malevere, fifth son of the 
Lord Delapole. He was a person of 
blameless career, and his family was a 
very good family. (Their names are 
on the roll of Battle Abbey. See the 
second volume of Holinshed’s Chroni- 
cles.) Then the Vicar’s wife declared 
that he must have made an imprudent 
marriage, or—perhaps there had been 
no marriage at all. But no. There it 
was, as plain as possible, in Burke. He 
was the son-in-law of Viscount Formay. 
Then why did he bury himself at a little 
watering-place like Gardsey?. Because 
he was poor, and because he had a 
weak chest. And why did he never 
visit his grand relatives? Because his 
grand relatives were also poor, and 
spent their time visiting rich com- 
moners. Malevere’s daughter — who 
answered to the name of Little Rat, 
Billie-boy, or Evelina—had the wild 
eyes of an imprisoned animal, and un- 
kempt black hair, which she adorned 
with paste ornaments and fantastic pins 
of imitation torquoise. Her style in 
dressing was careless; and, as_ she 
trapesed through the country lanes in 
her soiled finery, strangers would mis- 
take her for a strolling player out of 
employment, or for one of those girls 
I—2 
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from the county town who could be 
found creeping down at nightfall from 
the railway station to attend the annual 
regatta. Little Rat’s face was often 


Every night at eight o'clock the Maleveres 


haggard and peevish, but when she 
wore her best Gainsborough hat with 
long plumes, and her white lace cape 
(arranged from her mother’s wedding 
veil), she looked very pretty, and men, 





as she passed, would turn round to see 
whether she glanced back. They were 
seldom disappointed. 

The women did not admire Billie-boy, 


. . descended into the town from their villa. 


but, as her father was a widower, they 
were not unkind. She had no manners, 
she smoked in public, and she drank 
brandies-and-sodas ; she would call for 
champagne at tea-time, and she painted 
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her fine eyes. Which was a pity. She 
sat up till two or three in the morning 
playing cards with Malevere’s friends, 
and making punch, or cheese-omelettes, 
but her flirtations were conducted in the 
most easy fashion at the parental knee. 
Malevere would read the Sporling Times, 
or fumble ‘over the pages of an old 
betting book, but he was never known 
to doze. He heard every word that 
passed, and it would have been a bold 
man who essayed a phrase too wide in 
reply to Billie-boy’s adventurous and 
coy advances. Little Rat meant no 
harm. She was a fool, and she was 
forward, but she was innocent. She 
had never been taught by judicious 
females how to conceal her love of 
admiration, or how to affect a coldness 
which she did not feel. She liked men 
—she detested girls—girls were triste 
and spiteful. But at the sight of a new 
man she would display her joy with a 
frisking animal gaiety. If the new man 
was not sufficiently attentive, she would 
frankly sulk and put out her under-lip. 
When well-bred young ladies long to 
sulk, they sweetly simper. Evelina 
Cordelia Speranza St. Amond Malevere 
simpered only at the dictates of 
irresponsible nature. 

Among the several youths who joined 
Malevere’s card-parties was a young 
fellow named Lambert Montague Mont- 
gomery. He was the son of a retail 
greengrocer in what is called “a large 
way of business.” The boy hated trade, 
but he rather liked his name, which 
directed his thoughts quite early in life 
toward art and baronetcies. As soon as 
he could control a pencil he wrote 
LAMBERT MONTAGUE MONTGOMERY on 
his nursery walls, and once, at the age 
of nine, he climbed up on a ladder and 
inscribed it, in an arabesque, all over 
the ceiling of his mother’s drawing- 
room. His parents were awe-stricken 
by this premonition of coming greatness, 
and when he finally accomplished (under 
the guidance of his drawing-master) a 
sketch of dead game hanging on a 
brass nail (so real that you could almost 





hammer on it), and signed the master- 
piece — “ Lambert Montague Mont- 
gomery,” in big scarlet letters, they 
resolved to spare no expense and to 
make him a Royal Academician. A 
great deal of money was spent, but the 
Academy never hung his pictures. The 
truth was that he could not paint. He 
had no talent. He lacked imagination 
—his touch was vulgar. His canvases 
were crude, flat things, which were 
wholly abominable. His artist friends 
—many of whom were eminent, and 
whose pictures Montgomery senior 
bought for his dreary, pretentious house 
at Hampstead—dared not look at the 
poor boy’s daubs. They were shocking. 
They caused something like indigestion 
in the eyesight. The great Warboise, 
who painted Lambert’s portrait for three 
thousand guineas, and the great Finch- 
Geddon, who designed a few chairs at 
twelve hundred pounds a-piece for 
Lambert’s studio, groaned and grinned 
over the outrageous productions of that 
artless youth. He was a timid, good- 
looking lad, with dreamy hazel eyes, and 
a wistful, eager expression. One never 
thought of his nose, or his mouth, or his 
chin. The face seemed a mere scrap of 
fleshy material. He knew he was not 
clever, but he had a passion for meeting 
celebrities and pretending to be a genius. 
He always hoped that he would go down 
to posterity as one of a great little set. 
He longed to “sit” for some god or 
hero in a fine picture. But he was not 
what is known as paintable—he lacked 
that inspiring quality which even im- 
beciles have been known to possess. 
He cultivated strained, mysterious expres- 
sions, and worked his eyebrows till one 
would have thought that he had studied 
the emotions under Delsarte. He 
longed to be mentioned in Memoirs. 
It was a pathetic, inoffensive vanity, 
and hurt no one. His parents were 
immensely proud of the famous 
actresses, and poets, and critics, and 
artists who dined on Sunday nights 
with Lambert Montague Montgomery. 
He was wealthy and kind. People were 
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honestly fond of him. They accepted 
his invitations, and were always glad to 
recognise his figure in a box or at a 
party. Actresses called him’ “ Poor 
little soul,’ and laughed. In all this 
there was. but one serious point: the 
lad was consumptive, and he was also 
very religious in a sound. Dissenting 
way—two facts which seemed, in his 
mother’s mind, to forebode an early 
death. She was a good and virtuous 
matron, but she worried about her 
Lambert’s precocious indifference to 
those pleasures which she described 
euphoniously as “like David’s”—re- 
ferring, of course, to the erring yet 
satisfactory author of the Psalms. 
Lambert had, no doubt, his story to tell, 
and had seen as much as he wished to 
see of life. But he was gentle in his 
tastes, and he thought over-drinking 
uncomfortable and bought loves ridi- 
culous. Now, he had a terror of being 
ridiculous, and, in his soul, he hoped 
for a romantic—or even tragic—adven- 
ture. Wronsky was his favourite hero 
in romance, and in history he envied 
Abelard. Oh, to be adored as Abelard 
was adored by Heloise! Oh, to have 
such a love-story that the world would 
never forget him! Perhaps this secret 
longing preyed upon his mind—which 
was a tender, impressionable little mind 
without one scrap of wickedness or 
brutality in it. The family doctor 
ordered him to Gards2y (on the Southern 
coast, a pretty spot which is called the 
English Madeira), and prevailed on his 
mother to let him go there alone, for 
fear he should suspect that he was, in 
truth, an invalid. His tortured mother 
suffocated her soul with sal volatile, and 
when he drove away to the station with 
Hartopp, his man, and a vanload of 
frames and canvases, she smiled as 
brightly as the sun on a funeral, and 
felt that she would never see him again. 
If one thinks about it—but one must not 
—it seems a strange thing that mothers, 
as a race, are ominously silent about 
the joys of existence. , 
Montgomery was delighted with the 


scenery at Gardsey. He wrote an 
atrocious sonnet to the cliffs, and 
sketched a dreadful sketch of the view 
from his hotel window—both of which 
he sent home in a registered packet. 
He wrote to his mother every day ; and 
his letters, written in an affected hand 
and a trumpery imitation of Walter 
Pater’s style, soon told of some new 
friends he had made—the Honourable 
Chandos FitzRewes St. Amond Malevere, 
and Evelina Cordelia Speranza St. 
Amond Malevere, his daughter. He 
had met Malevere at the County Club 
(which visitors could join on payment 
of one guinea and a half), and he had 
played billiards with Malevere—and 
won. And he had dined with the 
Maleveres, and the Maleveres were 
very kind to him. 


“ Here, then, I shall remain,” he wrote, “not 
as one who abides in melancholy by a saddening 
stream, a floral cliff, but, as one yielding to the 
insensible sway of a nature beautiful in itself, 
and so, for itself, to be accepted—yes—gladly.” 


Montgomery had never before been 
received on intimate terms in any family 
which he would have described as 
aristocratic. He had the British trades- 
man’s instinct for a title. He was 
awfully impressed by the Maleveres, 
and he cherished unutterable dreams 
of having —perhaps—the privilege— 
some day—of addressing Evelina Cor- 
delia Speranza St. Amond Malevere, 
yranddaughter of Lord Delapole, as 
Little Rat, or—even Billie-boy. It was 
a tremendous thought. Sometimes it 
came to him in the middle of the night 
and capsized him, as it were, utterly. 
He would feel himself sinking through 
the mattress, and anon caught up into 
the annals of the Peerage. He remem- 
bered the queens who had deigned to 
love mere men of genius. He read 
“The Duchess of Malfi” with thrills 
and conviction. He pored over an old 
Burke, and learnt all he could discover 
about eloping peeresses. He wrote 
verses to “E a C a St. A——d 
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Chandos. M——e.” _—His__note-books 
were full of them. It struck his fancy 
that if he were by any chance found 
dead, or thrown out of a carriage, these 
would be nice things to have in one’s 
pocket. He made drawings of “E a, 
granddaughter of the Lord De——” as 
“La belle dame sans merci,” as “ Isa- 
bella,” as “Agnes weeping over the 
Basil plant.” He ended by falling 
madly in love with the object of his 
adoration, so madly; in fact, that his face 
really befen to have something in it. 
It gained a certain strength and dis- 
tinction.» Where there had been little 
blanks like unused blotting-paper, there 
were thé marks and signs of a goddess’s 
handwriting. Malevere, who liked but 
few human beings, felt drawn toward 
the unassuming sorrowful lad, and en- 
couraged his visits to the villa. He had 
some idea of persuading Lambert to 
“drop” art, and enter his father’s shop. 
Malevere believed that a shoemaker 
should stick to his last. It filled him 
with digust to see men of his own 
degree engaged in commerce, and the 
heirs of City merchants directing their 
ambitioa toward the amusements of the 
noble, or the elegant labours of the 
Bohemian. For the latter class he had 
all the tolerance and affection which is 
proverbially characteristic of great kings 
and aristocrats. He enjoyed the society 
of opera-singers, actors, painters, and 
wits. But if their birth had a hint of 
legitimacy, he called them mongrels. 
The true Bohemian, he held, was the 
child of beauty and baronial, if not 
royal, indiscretion. He had seen the 
sister of an Emperor playing the part of 
Polly Perkins in a burlesque, and the 
son of a great Prime Minister entrancing 
thousands by his lovely scraping on the 
fiddle. Lambert Montague Montgomery 
came from three generations of green- 
grocers and their lawful ladies ; he had 
been demurely educated at some horrid 
Nonconformist school, a dreadful plaster 
Gothic sort of place, with a “ view” of 
Eton from the Master’s study window. 
It never occurred to Malevere that Billie- 








boy would permit herself to fall in love 
with such a person. He observed, with 
enormous pride in her innate good 
sense, that she talked less freely to 
Lambert, and smiled more primly in 
addressing him, than when she joked 
and laughed with the other young men, 
who were, from Malevere’s standpoint, 
better born. tie surveyed them all as a 
sovereign would survey his daughter’s 
equerries. He was not a schemer, and, 
in any case, women are usually the 
matchmakers in a family. It was not his 
wish to see Evelina married, and, least 
of all, to the son of a London tradesman. 
Little Rat, however, did not share in 
these patrician prejudices. She recipro- 
cated the passion of Lambert Montague 
Montgomery. She knew that he was 
heir to twelve thousand a year, and she 
let her heart go without reserve. It was 
a shrewd little Billie-boy. She did not 
care a lwopenny damn for her tedious 
grand relatives, who gave her nothing, 
and all she wanted was oof and a few 
enjoyments. She was deeply touched 
by Lambert's shy but intense devotion. 
She had never been loved before—she 
knew that she would never be so loved 
again. Billie-boy was no longer a child. 
She had sounded the masculine soul and 
found it—for light skiffs like herself— 
uncertain. Perhaps an instinct told her 
that she was not the type of girl who 
appeals very strongly either to a man’s 
heart or to his senses. Her prettiness 
had something witchlike and old- 
womanish; her amiability was the 
amiability of a shrew at her best 
moments. She was amusing and 
lively, but one could not imagine her 
getting on well with one’s mother— 
or with other men’s wives. Little Rat 
read these and similar thoughts in the 
eyes of every youth who pressed her 
responsive hand. And the reading 
made her bitter. When she sat alone, 
she was a morbid and unhappy Billie- 
boy, full of burning chagrin and hatred 
and jealousy and loneliness. Even her 
old nurse Paulina could not love her. 
She pinched and slapped and caressed 
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and insulted the miserable wretch till 
her life was a burden. 

Lambert was always drunk with the 
strong wine of poetic fancy when he 
looked upon his idol. The sketches 
which he made of Evelina no more 
resembled that young lady than the 
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beginning, of Lambert’s portraits repre- 
senting herself. They were bad art, 
but they were flattering. The delighted 
girl forsook the looking-glass and gazed 
for hours at Montgomery’s sketch-book, 
This, curiously yet naturally enough, 
established a sympathy between the 





“ No!” snarled Malevere, “1 hope he has gone back to his shop and his 
beastly oranges.” 


Venus of every summer exhibition 
resembles the studio model, who, for- 
ever frowsy and forever insignificant, 
poses good-humouredly for the mother 
of the Afneadz, the darling of gods 
and men (4neadum genetrix, hominum 
divomque volupias). 

Billie-boy became enamoured, in the 


young people. A common and absorb- 
ing interest in Evelina Cordelia Speranza 
St. Amond Malevere as she appeared in 
water-colour drawings united their two 
fates. The poor little comedians learnt 
to love each other with genuine ardour. 
They were Mary Stuart and Rizzo ; they 
were Tasso and Leonora d’Este ; they 
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were Sir Tristram and La beale Isoud ; 
they were Sigismunda and Guiscardo. 
Tragedy was the shadowy third in all 
their conferences. And yet Malevere 
saw nothing of all this—nothing. The 
underlined poems, the glances, the sighs, 
the long minutes of silence, passed 
unobserved—although Evelina was the 
one being on earth whom he watched 
over with all the jealous cunning of a 
race notorious in more stirring times for 
its ferocity. The history of the 
Maleveres—their crimes, their acts of 
wild revenge, their daring in battle, 
their recklessness in love—formed an in- 
cessant and fearful topic of conversation 
between Billie-boy and the enraptured 
Lambert. They would shiver together, 
and long to touch hands over those true, 
romantic, often savage tales of murder, 
lust, and treachery. Malevere himself 
never spoke of these matters. Not that 
he suffered from excessive tact. He 
took it for granted that every one in the 
world had heard of the splendidly 
wicked Delapoles. But he was mis- 
taken. The people of Gardsey thought 
little and cared less about the exploits 
of Chandos FitzRewes St. Amond Male- 
vere’s ancestors. The sole creature who 
mused over them all day and dreamt of 
them all night was the consumptive, 
love-sick, nervous boy whom Mr. Male- 
vere regarded as an exceptionally well- 
spoken Cockney. “He is not a cad,” 
he would say to Evelina; “he is quite 
presentable.” 

In the case of Lambert, Maleveie 
broke through his iron rule of never 
trusting Billie-boy alone with an admirer. 
On several occasions he left them for 
half an hour or more together, sitting in 
the sun on the Esplanade, while he gave 
Colonel Hardwicke his revenge at 
billiards in the Club. Would not one 
opportunity have been sufficient for 
Montgomery, aged two-and-twenty, and 
Little Rat, who was born before the 
seventies ? It was seized thus. Evelina 
always wore, on her right hand, her 
mother’s wedding-ring. But her fingers 
had been growing thinner lately, and 


when she drew off her glove in order to 
pin up a flying wisp of hair, the ring 
fell off. Lambert, the courtly, kneels 
down in the dust (happily, the Esplanade 
is deserted, for the invalids have gone in 
to lunch), picks up the precious relic. 
Billie-boy stretches out her hand—the 
left one. Lambert, trembling, slips the 
ring on the fatal finger. 

“Then you do love me?” murmurs 
clever Billie-boy. 

Simple Lambert burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry,” says Little Rat softly. 
“So do I!” Which was not grammar, 
but it fell upon Montgomery’s heart 
like the summer rain on a thirsting field. 

When Malevere returned to them from 
the Club they were both talking politely 
about the ru'es of Bezique. 

“It is se.°om worth your while to 
save the knav. :,” Evelina was observing 
with a smothe: 2d yawn. 

A fortnight later Malevere was sum- 
moned up to town on business. He 
was the principal witness in a legal 
dispute between Lord Delapole and his 
agent. The case had been set down 
for hearing for many months. Two of 
the witnesses had died. Malevere was 
now the mainstay in the attack—his 
presence was indispensable.  Billie-boy 
was entrusted to Paulina’s care. She 
promised to receive no visitors, to go to 
church twice on Sunday, and to walk 
out for one hour only in the mornings. 
Malevere went away in_ excellent 
humour. He hoped that his old lord- 
ship would do the handsome thing. 
He promised to buy Little Rat a couple 
of dress-lengths and a bracelet. He 
was detained in town for three weeks, 
but Billie-boy scrawled him ill-spelt 
letters every day, and the time passed 
without anxiety. Lord Delapole won 
his case, and Chandos came back to 
Gardsey enraged by a mean cheque for 
his expenses. 

“Where did J come in?” he asked 
Evelina, in one of his rare bursts of 
confidence. “ Nowhere! I would have 
said all I had to say for nothing and 
with pleasure, but to send me the price 
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of a third return, and to have saved my 
hotel expenses by putting me up at 
aunt’s in that cursed rat-hole of hers in 
Eccleston Square! It has all run to the 
front door and the footman. She lives 
on haddocks and porter! She offered 
me porter/ And If drank it because I 
could not hurt her feelings. But I 
shall never get my liver right again, and 
the whole thing is what I call ad d 
imposition on good nature.” 

His eyes were yellow and bloodshot ; 
he could scarcely bring himself to 
swallow Paulina’s lemon and _ barley 
gruel. Billie-boy had never seen her 
father so furious or so disorganised. 
He moped in a fierce wrath against God 
and man; he was suspicious of, and 
hated, every stranger and every acquain- 
tance. Colonel Hardwicke called one 
afternoon, and, finding his friend Male- 
vere depressed, began to tell him all the 
local gossip. 

“ By the by,” said he with a leer, 
“have you seen little Montgomery 
lately ?” 

“No,” snarled Malevere. “I hope he 
has gone back to his shop and his 
beastly oranges !” 

The Colonel thrust his tongue into 
his cheek. 

“He has left the hotel and taken a 
very tricky furnished cottage near 
Trinity Church. And they say he 
doesn’t spend dull evenings, my boy, 
where ‘ Paphian girls are known to sing 
and smile.’ There’s a young woman 
hanging about, the rascal! Wrayburn 
went to see him the other day, and saw 
her gloves on the table by his bedside. 
What do you think of that ?” 

“He shan’t put his foot inside my 
house again,” said Malevere; “and I 
am glad to see that he has had the 
decency to spare us his visits. But I 
will make it hot for him. He must 
leave Gardsey. I can’t have a low cur 
of his stamp bowing to my daughter !” 

The Colonel sat making faces after the 
fashion of old gentlemen who have made 
up their minds to act on the precept that 
if you give a fool a rope long enough he 
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will hang himself. He presently took 
his departure, and spent a breezy even- 
ing with his cronies at the County Club, 
talking over a scandal which was now 
told everywhere in the town—the secret 
marriage of Evelina Cordelia Speranza 
St. Amond Malevere with Lambert 
Montague Montgomery. 

It is a matter of four miles from 
Gardsey to the registrar’s office at Roxall. 
Lambert, attended by Hartopp, his man, 
had walked there on the day following 
Malevere’s departure for town, and 
ascertained from the obliging officer in 
charge by how many lawful ways two 
hearts may be made one fool. Lambert 
chose the least ostentatious method. He 
journeyed up to London that very after- 
noon ; walked the floor all night in a 
dreary suite of rooms at the Grosvenor 
Hotel; bought his licence the next 


moining, and returned, with a pearl, 


necklace, to the happy eyes of the 
palpitating Billie-boy. Hasty marriages 
are not uncommon at Gardsey. Where 
there are consumptive invalids, there you 
will find death and Hymen lending each 
other in the friendliest way a helping 
hand. The registrar at Roxall thought 
nothing of his share in the Malevere- 
Montgomery nuptials, and not one man 
in two hundred ever stopped to read the 
names posted up behind his office door. 
But, nevertheless, an hour struck when 
the two hundred and first person passed 
by, and he it was who carried the news 
to Gardsey. He could not tell much. 
No diplomatist with the secrets of 
Europe under his tongue is so discreet 
as a petty official in a small place. The 
registrar at Roxall had but one response 
for all inquiries which he considered 
wide of the mark, and he would utter it 
with an air of insulted majesty :—“Am I 
here to give information?” This, then, 
was the unanswerable conundrum which 
he addressed to that infelicitous two 
hundred and first passer-by. So his 
news, like all true news, was received 
with suspicion. No one in the town 
believed it. The chairman of the County 
Council observed, on hearing the rumour, 
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“that it was all his eye and Betty 
Martin.” But society in Gardsey was 
more credulous than the townspeople. 
The Club, the Rectory, and the Hall 
were disposed to accept the story. The 


> 


* To-morrow,’ 


Rectory thanked God that things were 
not worse. The Hall wondered whether 
Evelina would be received at Court. 
Could the daughter-in-law of a retail 
tradesman attend a Drawing - room ? 
Delapole influence be 


Would the 
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sufficiently strong to outweigh the usual 
etiquette ? &c., &c. The Club chuckled. 
One half—the younger—thought that 
Malevere had worked the whole game 
with consummate skill. It was very 





said Lambert, ** to-morrow every one shall know, 


good business. The other half—which 
was old and gouty, and had shed tears 
over undutiful children, and dead 
children, and married children—showed 
sounder judgment, and felt that Malevere 
was a deceived man. They pitied him ; 
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they laughed at him ; they called him 
“an ass,” and were tender to him in a 
purple-faced, hoarse sort of way which 
irritated the victim to the point of mad- 
ness. He wrongly attributed their 
civility to a belief that his weak chest 
would not last much longer. “ Hang it 
all! I can wait on myself,” he said, 
when Major Bullen waddled up to him 
with chalk for his billiard-cue. “I am 
not made of cotton wool. -This all 
comes from my confounded liver. I 
drank a lot of filth in town.” But. the 
Major had no patience with livers, and 
as for chests—was not he himself .a 
martyr to bronchitis? He hated all 
invalids. He was only thinking how 
awful bad Malevere would feel when he 
found out his daughter's ingratitude. 
“My boy,” said he to Colonel Hardwicke, 
“Malevere is very fond of that little 
beast. He ain’t a demonstrative man, 
but you can take my word for it that he 
believes there never was such a girl. I 
call her a toad, sir—a toad. And I don’t 
envy that poor little devil of a Mont- 
gomery.” 

Little Montgomery, in the meanwhile, 
was deliriously happy and dangerously 
ill. He rarely left-the tricky villa, and 
he spent his time watching for Evelina, 
who every night climbed out of the back 
window in Paulina’s bedroom, slid down 
the rain-pipe to the dustbin, and flew to 
her Lambert. Such things cannot be 
done for any length of time ; but Billie- 
boy performed this feat without let or 
hindrance for at least two weeks. She 
would return before dawn, and sleep, as 
was her habit, till noon. But in spite of 
all this excitement the girl was wretched. 
Her nature was frank and reckless ; 
hence her bold manner which more 
discreet young women _ considered 
scandalous ; hence her ogling of strange 
men; hence her questioned respecta- 
bility. The twopenny damns_ which 
she did not care for this, that, or the 
other would have paid off the National 
Debt. So she longed to make a clean 
breast of the secret marriage, and strut 
about Gardsey in some gorgeous new 
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clothes (which Lambert would give her), 
the heroine of a real romance. She was 
deeply in love. That wild little heart 
was caught fast, and its fierce fidelity to 
Lambert was as barbarous and shocking 
as her taste in dress. 

One night she bounced in Paulina’s 
bedroom. 

“ Paulina,” she said, “ if by any chance 
I should not come back as usual, you will 
know that I am safe. I shall be with my 
husband.” 

Paulina turned pale, and put her 
fingers on her lips. 

“Not so loud,” she said, “not so 
loud.” She crept toward the door, 
opened it suddenly, and looked out. 
There was no creature in sight. She 
knew already that they were the solitary 
inmates of the house. Malevere was at 
the Club playing poker. 

“T am going to my husland,” said 
Billie-boy, in a clear voice ; “if any one 
wants to hear, let him! I tell you that 
he is very ill, and it is my place to take 
care of him.” 

“ Not so loud!” repeated Paulina, in 
an agony. “Not so loud, Miss Evelina, 
for God's sake |!” 

Billie-boy went on— 

“ To-night,” she said, “I am going to 
tell him that this sort of things is bally 
nonsense.” 

Paulina wrung her hands. 

“ Bally nonsense!” repeated Billie- 
boy. 

“For the love of God,” said Paulina, 
“don’t bring my name into it. Don’t 
tell your father that I have been taking 
letters to and fro.” 

Billie-boy’s thin lips curled up with 
contempt. 

“T can face the music alone,” said she ; 
“T am not working the coward trick! 
Lambert can pay the bill! When you 
have got a man who will pay the bill 
you can snap your fingers like that—and 
that—and that !” 

And the next moment she was sliding 
down the rain-pipe outside Paulina’s 
window. 

Malevere came home about twelve 
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o'clock. He was ina bad humour, and 
he grumbled when he heard that Evelina 
had gone to bed. 

“What is this new fad about early 
hours?” said he. “They don’t suit 
her.” 

“ The child is not well,” said Paulina. 

He had observed as much himself. 
His biliousness was largely composed of 
an unspeakable anxiety with regard to 
Little Rat’s altered demeanour. She 
was always silent and pale ; she spent a 
great deal of time shut up alone; she 
moped and seemed to be sulking ; she 
started when he spoke to her; she no 
longer enjoyed the card-parties, and her 
cheese omelettes were heavy. 

“She is on the fret,” said Paulina. 
“T should not wonder if some one had 
taken her fancy. That young Mr. 
Montgomery a 

“Shut up!” said Malevere, with a 
terrible look ; ‘shut up! My daughter 
does not occupy her mind with green- 
grocers. Go out of the room!” 

The woman had dared to give utter- 
ance to his own suspicion. The poison- 
ous fear had darted into his mind some 
days before, quite suddenly, when he 
was thinking how sick he was of 
Gardsey, and how pleasant it would be 
to take a little run over to France. 
Then—just as one may be walking in a 
pleasant lane and be surprised by a 
snake in the path-—-something clearly 
said to him, “ Billie-boy is making her- 
self miserable about Lambert Mont- 
gomery. She has heard about the 
woman at the villa. She is jealous.” 
All the remarks made by Hardwicke 
seemed explained. His child was being 
laughed at. His child had been com- 
promised by the son of a greengrocer. 
He lashed himself into a silent frenzy, 
which worked in his blood like some 
dilitescent disease. A fixed and abomi- 
nable wrath possessed him at the quick. 
It was not a thought—not an idea. It 
was a passion ; and when a real passion 
enters a man it drives the soul out, and 
that man becomes, for a time at all 
events, the mere gourd or the mere 
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worm which God prepared—the one to 
be destroyed, and the other to be the 
destroyer. Remorse, regret, despair, 
repentance, and the ultimate damnation 
or forgiveness belong to a later stage in 
the drama. . . . Paulina’s rash words 
did the final mischief. Malevere now 
felt such an active hatred for Mont- 
gomery, such a loathing, that his whole 
being was absorbed by one vindictive 
and malicious impulse. He crept up- 
stairs to his room, and in passing noticed 
Billie-boy’s high-heeled walking shoes 
placed outside the door as usual. He 
then walked on tip-toe for fear of dis- 
turbing her. 


When the clock at Lambert’s villa 
struck eleven, Hartopp, his man, placed 
his medicine by the bedside and with- 
drew. Then Lambert swallowed the 
medicine in order to lose sight of it, 
and began to read Keats—a_ beautiful 
copy of Keats in a thirty-guinea cover. 
The windows of his room opened on to 
the lawn. He found it damp and cold 
on the ground-floor, but it was more 
convenient for Evelina—and nothing 
else mattered. He read, not knowing 
what he read. He was listening for the 
rustle of skirts. When he heard it, his 
heart seemed to fly out of him. Billie- 
boy stuck her head through the curtains ; 
then, with a scream of delight, rushed 
in to fling her arms round the sick boy’s 
neck. He looked ghastly. The little 
countenance was bright red on the 
cheek-bones; the eyes were glassy. 
Billie-boy burst into tears. 

“It’s too bad,” she sobbed. “ Your 
own wife—not able to nurse you. I 
can’t even pour out your darling, angel 
medicine. I hate secret marriages. They 
are tommy-rot. Have you coughed 
much to-day ?” 

“T forget,” he said; “I forget.” He 
was gazing at her face. Billie-boy knelt 
down by the bedside and took his hands. 

“This can’t go on,” said she ; “ to-mor- 
row morning we must tell everybody. I 
wish we could tell them now.” 

“To-morrow,” said Lambert; “ to- 
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morrow—every one shall know it to- 
morrow.” 

“ Will to-morrow ever come?” sighed 
Billie-boy ; “I want to get it over. Be- 
cause there will be a scene—an awful 
scene. I intend to stop here to-night. 
There is nothing like taking a plucky 
line.” 

“All right,” said Lambert ; “and then 
we can go to Italy.” 

“Qh no,” said Billie-boy. “I want 
to see the new hotel at Cairo. But let 
me sing you to sleep.” She bent over 
him and kissed his eyelids. ‘“ What shall 
I sing ?” 

“Anything,” said Lambert. 

So she sang a song which is not to be 
found in Rossetti. It was this :— 


“Lin-ger lon-ger, Lu—cy, lin-ger lon-ger, Loo; 
How—I—love to lin-ger, Lucy—lin-ger lon- 
ger you. 


Lis-ten while I sing—ah, promise you'll be 
true. 

Lin-ger lon-ger, lon-ger lin-ger, lin-ger lon- 
ger, Loo.” 


There were two verses, and Lambert 
joined feebly in the chorus. He forgot 
Sir Tristram and Guiscardo and Tasso, 
while Evelina drummed an imitation of 
the banjo with her fingers on the 
precious volume of Keats. Tum-te-tum- 
tee-tum-fee, tum-te-tum-te-lee. The boy 
fell asleep laughing. 

“Tf I look at him he will wake up,” 
thought Little Rat. But her eyes kept 
wandering towards him till they were 
quite sore from being wrenched away. 
At last she put out the lamp, laid herself 
close to Lambert’s side, and there slept 
like a tired child. 

They had been dreaming peacefully 
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for more than an hour, when Malevere 
stole into the room; peered, and saw 
nothing but two forms on the bed—all 
he wished to see. He paused—but only 
to consider which he should strike first ; 
he must make quick work of both. It 
was quick work. One—two—three— 
four—tive—six ; and now to wipe the 
knife. What could be better for the 
purpose than a drab’s hair? He caught 
a piece which lay nearest his hand—it 
seemed to nestle in his palm—a living, 
loving sort of thing. Inch by inch his 
eyes travelled to the woman’s head, half 
hidden in the pillow. With unknowing 
tenderness, he turned it toward him. 

“God Almighty !” 

But the room was quiet. 

He saw a lace petticoat on a chiir, a 
big hat on the table—Billie-boy was 
never tidy ; he had often found fault. . . . 

“Wake up!” he said, bending over 
her. “ Wake up. I'll take you home: 
I'll not scold you. ' This shall be a sealed 
subject. But you must make haste. 
Thank goodness, your mother is dead. 
This would have killed your mother. 
Do you hear me? Comealong! Bea 
good girl. Come along.” 

He dragged her body toward him, 
and then—all at once—he knew what 
he had done. 

He struck out at the cruel air; 
struggled and fought with it. When 
he fell, overcome, his features wore 
the piteous look of a blind man terrified. 
Death held him by the throat. 

And the rest—what each one of those 
three thought and felt and said—was 
played out on the other side of the gulf 
impassable. 
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VICTOR HUGO 


By A. C, BAILY 











RANCE has just celebrated the 

centenary of the birth of her 
greatest writer. The Government has 
taken the initiative in organising this 
celebration, and has received the cordial 
co-operation of the various elected bodies 
—the Academy, the University, and 
the entire French press. Men of every 
shade of opinion have united to honour 
the memory of Victor Hugo, and the 
result has been perhaps the most im- 
posing national demonstration that has 
been witnessed since the remains of the 
first Napoleon were deposited in the 
Invalides. 


In face of this spontaneous outburst 


of national enthusiasm, it would -be 
inappropriate at this moment to enter 
into a detailed criticism of Victor 
Hugo’s writings or to draw attention to 
the limitations of his genius, yet advan- 
tage may well be taken of the oppor- 
tunity to give some brief account of the 
man and his work, and to indicate some 
of those points which may help to ex- 
plain the peculiar veneration in which 
his name is held by his countrymen. 
“My literary, political, and social 
efforts have been efforts towards the 
good. I have never felt hatred except 
towards wrong. I am with all who 
desire to diminish’ human suffering.” 
So Victor Hugo wrote in his old age, 
and the words reveal the whole spirit 
of his life and work. And what a 
prodigious body of work he has left! 
From boyhood until almost the day of 
death his brain never rested, his pen 
was never idle. Poems, romances, 
dramas, essays followed each other in a 
continuous stream. And there is little, 





if any, loss of power perceptible in the 
works of his old age. Like a gigantic 
oak, which sends forth its branches and 
foliage to the end, his genius seemed to 
defy the assaults of time. 

Victor Hugo was born at Besancon, 
on the 26th of February, 1802. His 
father, Sigisbert Hugo, was one of 
Napoleon's generals, a man of liberal 
views, and devoted, body and soul, to 
his master. His mother was a Catholic 
and a royalist. His parentage is not 
without significance for the future de- 
velopment of his mind, and helps to 
explain the. changes in his political 
opinions. .-According to him, the brains 
of children imbibe the ideas of those 
who bring them up, and he describes 
his mental growth as a gradual, if thorny 
ascent from the false to the true, each 
step representing some prejudice aban- 
doned, some sacrifice made upon the 
shrine of truth. From his mother he 
undoubtedly derived the royalist pro- 
clivities apparent in his early writings : 
afterwards he was converted by his 
father’s enthusiasm for Napoleon, and 
celebrated in his poetry the triumphs of 
the “chef prodigieux” and the Arc de 
lEtoile. From him he also inherited 
the liberal ideas which culminated in 
a most ardent republicanism. 

The passion for poetry awoke in him 
in early childhood. At the age of 
thirteen he began to fill his drawers 
and exercise books with verses. The 
age of chivalry and the adventures of 
Roland seemed to have a_ particular 
fascination for him, and some of his 
early efforts attracted the favourable 
notice of Chateaubriand. His youth 
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was passed in extreme poverty; his 
entire income while he was writing the 
“Odes et Ballades” did not exceed 





VICTOR HUGO. 
From a portrait by Deveria, 1828. 


seven hundred francs and the proceeds 
of some pamphlets and articles. How 
he subsisted on this small income may 
be seen from the description of the 
early life of Marius in “ Les Misérables,” 
in which the poet has depicted his own 
struggles and difficulties. 

The publication of the “Odes et 
Ballades,” in 1822, at once brought his 
name into prominence and may be said 
to have inaugurated a new era in French 
literature. For Victor Hugo was the 
first who broke away from the rules and 
conventions of the classical school and 
asserted his right to choose just the sub- 
jects that interested him, and to treat 
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them in his own way. He chose the 
perennially fresh subjects of youth, love, 
the beauty of nature, the heroic episodes 
of history. He gave articu- 
late expression to the feel- 
ings, hopes and aspirations 
that had a home in every 
French heart, and clothed 
his ideas in vivid and 
powerful language in which 
no trace of imitation of old 
models can be found. 

The sale of the first edition 
resulted in a profit of seven 
hundred francs and a yearly 
pension of one thousand 
francs from Louis XVIII., 
which was afterwards in- 
creased. 

The success of this first 
venture had an important 
influence on the poet’s his- 
tory, and also on the cha- 
racter of his literary work. 
When a boy of thirteen, 
Victor Hugo became ac- 
quainted with Mdlle. Adéle 
Foucher, a young lady of 
about the same age. He 
seems to have been strongly 
attracted by her from the 
first, and frequently visited 
at her home, in company 
with his mother. But the 
evident mutual attachment 
of the young couple soon 
became a matter of serious concern to 
their parents, as Victor’s means and 
prospects apparently precluded any 
possibility of marriage for a long time, 
and by mutual consent the intercourse 
between the two families was tem- 
porarily suspended. For several years 
Victor saw little of Adele till the 
success of “ Odes et Ballades” and his 
improved prospects emboldened him 
to ask for her hand. She replied that 
she already considered herself his 
fiancée. The parents made no further 
opposition, and they were married in 
1822, the poet being then only twenty 
years old, Adéle proved a partner in 
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every way worthy of him, and their 
married life seems to have been one of 
almost ideal happiness. She was the 
original of ‘‘ Pepita,” so charmingly des- 
cribed in “ The Dernier Jour d’un Con- 
damné,” and from the description given 
of her person by Louis Boulanger, who 
painted her portrait and praised her dark 
Spanish type of beauty and attractive 
figure, we may conclude that several of 
Victor Hugo’s heroines, ¢.g. Esmeralda 
and Dofa Sol, were created upon the 
same model. We have dwelt a little on 
this episode because it can hardly be 
doubted that Victor Hugo’s early mar- 
riage with the first and only object of his 
devotion powerfully influenced his treat- 
ment of the subject of love 
in his writings and gave to 
it its peculiar purity and 
charm. 

“Odes et Ballades “ was 
followed in rapid succes- 
sion by “Les Orientales,” 
“Feuilles d’Automne,” 
“Chants du Crépuscule,” 
“Voix intérieures,” and 
“Les Rayons et les Om- 
bres.” In some of these, 
notably in the “Chants du 
Crépuscule,” a distinct 
change of tone is percep- 
tible. The exuberance of 
youth, the joy of living, the 
faith in the good and in 
justice, have to some extent 
given place to a spirit of 
sombre and melancholy re- 
flection. Our poet has been 
confronted with the in- 
soluble problems of life, its 
conflicts and sorrows, the 
transitory character of its 
joys, the rapid flight of 
time. Like all earnest 
thinkers he is haunted by a 
sense of the disproportion 
between our infinite aspira- 
tions and the small good 
that we can attain to in this life, between 
the image of beauty that reveals itself to 
us in our dreams and its blurred and 
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imperfect outlines in the world of reality. 
Asa beautiful specimen of Victor Hugo’s 
verse when in his more contemplative 
mood we may refer to the “ Tristesse 
d’Olympio,” one of the most perfect 
lyrics in any language. Olympio revisits 
the scene of his youth and his first love. 

He finds all changed, himself a 
stranger, and breaks out into a lament 
of which we quote the concluding 
stanzas. 


*I have wished in the grief of my heart to 
know 

If the vase yet treasured the nectar so clear, 

And to see what this beautiful valley could 
show 

Of all that was once to my soul most dear. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


From a portrait by Masson, 1848. 


* These verses, as also those on page 131, are 
taken, by kind permission of Messrs. Bell, from 
the volume “ Translations fram Victor Hugo— 
chiefly Lyrical,” in Bohn’s Standard Library. 
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In how short a span does all Nature change ! 
How quickly she smoothes with her hand 
serene !— 
And how rarely she snaps, in her ceaseless 
range, 


The links that bound our hearts to the scene ! 


Our beautiful bowers are all laid waste ; 
The fir is felled that our names once bore ; 


Our rows of roses, by urclin’s haste, 


Are destroyed where they leap the barrier 
o’er. ¥ 
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devoted to celebrating the splendid 
achievements of his nation and show his 
profound faith in her future destiny. 
Perhaps the finest of his patriotic songs is 
the well-known hymn from the “ CHants 
du Crépuscule,” ‘“Ceux qui pieusement 
sont morts pour la patrie,” which has 
been recited from hundreds of platforms 
during the late festivities. 

Among the treasures with which 
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But it is characteristic of Victor Hugo’s 
robust and healthy nature that he never 
falls into the dismal swamp of pessimism 
or permanently loses faith in progress 
and the ultimate triumph of right. Nor 
does his keen sense of the misery of the 
world blind him to the inexhaustible 
Springs of ‘consolation and happiness 
accessible to the wanderer. on life’s 
journey. Foremost among the joys of 
life he places the love of his country and 
pride in her glory. Patriotism was to 
the end of his life a passion with Victor 
Hugo, and many of his best songs are 





heaven has blessed mankind he gives a 
prominent place to children. A child, 
he said, could always overcome him. 
He somewhere defines Paradise as a 
place where children are always little 
and parents always young. He delighted 
in having young children round him, 
in joining in their games, and in devising 
schemes for their amusement, and during 
his exile in Guernsey he would invite a 
number of children every week to his 
house, where they would receive a sub- 
stantial meal and be told to enjoy them- 
selves and be merry. 
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Evidence of Victor Hugo’s love of 
children may be found in many of his 
songs. Here is a specimen taken from 
the “ Feuilles d’Automne.” 


The child comes toddling in, and young and old 

With smiling eyes its smiling eyes behold, 
And artless, babyish joy ; 

A playful welcome greets it through the room, 

The saddest brow unfolds its wrinkled gloom, 
To greet the happy boy. 


written nothing more touching than the 
dying speech of Jean Valjean to Marius 
and Cosette. You must understand 
that Cosette’s early childhood has been 
very unhappy. She had been under the 
charge of, a villainous couple, the 
Thénardiers. In a feeble voice Jean 
Valjean speaks thus :— 


My children, do not forget that I am a poor 
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If June with flowers has spangled all the ground, 

Or winter bleak the flickering hearth around 
Draws close the circling seat ; 

The child still sheds a never-failing light ; 

We call ; mamma with mingled joy and fright 
Watches its tottering feet. 
= > ¥ * 

O God! bless me and mine, and those I love, 

And e’en my foes that still triumphant prove 
Victors by force or guile ; 

A flowerless summer may we never see, 

Or nest of birds bereft, or hive of bee, 
Or house of infant’s smile. 


The children who figure in the pages 
of Victor Hugo’s romances always have 
something lovable about them. He has 





man ; you will have me buried in the most con- 
venient piece of ground under a stone to mark 
the spot. That is my wish. There must be no 
name on the stone. If Cosette will come 
for a little while sometimes it will give me 
pleasure. .. . 

. . Cosette, do you see your little dress on the 
bed there ? Do ycu recognise it? Yet it was 
only ten years ago. How time passes! We 
have been very happy. It is over. Do not 
weep, children. I am not going very far. I 
shall see you from there. You will only have to 
look when it is night; you will see me smile. 
Cosette, do you remember Montfermeil? You 
were in the wood, you were very frightened ; do 
you remember when I took the handle of the 
pail? That was the first time I touched your 
poor little hand. It was so cold! Ah! you had 
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red hands in those days, Mademoiselle ; 
they are very white now. And the great 
doll, do you remember? You called it 
Catherine. You were sorry you did not 
take her to the convent. How you made 
me laugh sometimes, my sweet angel ! 
When it had rained you launched pieces 
of straw in the gutters and watched them 
sailing away. One day I gave you a 
willow battledore and a shuttlecock with 
yellow, blue and green feathers. You 
have forgotten it. You were so cunning 
when you were little! You played ; you 
put cherries in your ears. 

The forests through which we have 
passed with our child, the trees under 
which we have walked, the convents in 
which we have hidden, the games, the 
gay laughter of childhood, a!lis in shadow. 
I imagined that all that belonged to me. 
There was my folly. These Thénardiers 
were wicked. We must forgive them. 
Cosette, the time has come to tell you the 
name of your mother. Her name was 
Fantine. Remember that name: Fantine. 
Fall on your knees whenever you pro- 
nounce it. She suffered much. She loved 
you dearly. She has had as great a portion 
of unhappiness as you have had of joy. 
So it has seemed good to God. He is on 
high, He sees us all, and He knows what 
He is doing in the midst’ of His great 
stars. I am going, my children. Love 
each other always. There is hardly any- 











From a drawing by Victor Hugo. 


thing ‘else in the world but that—to love one 
another. ... 


It is now time to look at Victor Hugo 
in a new character. For he was not 
merely a dreamer of sweet dreams,—a 
mourner over the sin and ruin 
of the world. Like Browning, 
he was “ever a fighter,” never 
losing sight of the main object 
of his life, the emancipation of 
humanity, and devoted heart 
and soul to any cause that 
appealed to his passion for 


justice and liberty. It is as a cham- 

(, 6 NJ Ww ono. pion of liberty in literature that he now 
7. claims our attention. 

rT Victor Hugo is generally regarded as 

WV one of the pioneers of the so-called 

From a drawing by Victor Hugo. “romantic” movement in French litera- 
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No definition of the term 
“romanticism” has yet been suggested 
which is entirely satisfactory. The 
word seems to have originated in 


ture, 


Germany, where it was applied to a 
school of writers of whom Tieck was the 
leading representative and who aimed at 
literature by a 


rejuvenating German 
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From a drawing by Victor Hugo. 


return to Nature and Tiuth and by 
exercising greater freedom ia the choice 
of subjects. But as Victor I {ugo under- 
Stood it, romanticism meant simply 
Liberalism in literature. The preface to 
the first of his dramas, “Cromwell,” is a 
manifesto against a system which tried 
to force all literary production into one 
uniform mould. He claims the right to 
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recognise no other authority than his 
own imagination. “ The highest form 
of poetry in our day,” he says, “is the 
drama, of which reality is the essential 
feature, and this reality is the result of 
two types, the sublime and the grotesque, 
which are combined in the drama as 
they are in actual life. Poetry, to be 


true, should consist in 
the harmony of con- 
trasts, and everything 


which exists in Nature 
should exist in Art.” 

He goes on to attack 
the unities : the unity of 
place as being absurd and 
impossible, and that of 
time because it is ridi- 
culous to limit the action 
to twenty-four hours. 
“To give the same mea- 
sure of time to every 
event is as ludicrous as to 
make all boots of the 
same size.” 

On these principles he 
wrote his dramas,— 
“ Cromwell,” “ Hernani,” 
“Marion Delorme,” “ Le 
Roi s’amuse,” “ Angelo,” 
“Lucretia Borgia,” “ Mary 
Tudor,” “ Ruy Blas,” and 
“Les Burgraves,” also 
his powerful romance 
“Notre-Dame de Paris,” 
—and he soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing all 
the rising talent of the 
day ranging itself under 
his banner. The victory 
was not won without a 
severe struggle. The ad- 
herents of the old school 
used every weapon at their command 
to discredit his work and_ belittle his 
genius. Threats of personal violence 
were freely indulged in. It was not till 
after he had presented himself four times 
that he was admitted to the Academy. 

From his friends we get a glimpse of 
his manner of life in Paris during these 
years of authorship. He lived in a 
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suite of rooms on the second floor of a 
house in the Palais Royal. He seldom 
visited, but nearly every evening his 
salon was the resort of everybody who 
had a name in literature or art. After 
his guests had departed it was _ his 
invariable practice, however late the 
hour might be, to take a solitary walk. 
Some of his finest thoughts, he tells us, 
have come to him during these midnight 
rambles through the silent streets. 

His power of prolonged and concen- 
trated work was prodigious. He was 
known to write for twenty-four hours at 
a stretch without food or sleep. He 
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his political opinions and, after spending 
some time in Belgium, finally took up 
his abode in Guernsey, where he 
remained for eighteen years. 

It is often said that a writer’s best 
work is done before he is fifty, and that 
after that age he does little more than 
repeat himself. This is certainly not true 
of Victor Hugo, for nearly all the works 
on which his fame will chiefly rest were 
written in the latter part of his life and 
during his exile. To the poet personally 
his banishment from his native countty 
was a bereavement and a sorrow ; to his 
genius and to the world which has 
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From a drawing by Victor Hugo. 


could speak in the Assembly for hours. 
On the eve of the Coup d’Etat he 
made a speech of five hours’ duration 
against the re-establishment of the 
Empire, nearly fainting at the end of it. 
The way in which he wrote “ Notre 
Dame” is well known. Providing him- 
self with a large woollen wrapper which 
covered him from head to foot, and 
locking up his clothes lest he should be 
tempted to go out, he shut himself up in 
his study for many weeks, never interrupt- 
ing his work except for food and sleep. 

We will not allude to the events 
that led up to and followed the Coup 
d’Etat further than to mention that 
Victor Hugo was proscribed on account of 


entered into the heritage of his labours 
it was an unmixed benefit. In his island 
home, with the boundless ocean ever 
before .him, far from the noise and 
excitement of a great city, and undis- 
tracted by the turmoil of politics, he 
was able for the first time in his life to 
give himself wholly to thought and com- 
position. A sense of eternity and infinity 
seem to brood over his spirit, imparting 
a peculiar depth and grandeur to his 
ideas, while there is no diminution of 
the glow and enthusiasm which mark 
all his early productions. 

The first work published during this 
period was “ Les Chatiments” in which, 
availing himself of the weapon of the 
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most trenchant. satire; he - mercilessly 
attacks and holds up to well-merited 
obloquy the authors and accomplices of 
the Coup d’Etat. This was followed by 
the. “Contemplations,” the “ Légende 
des Siécles,” “Les Misérables,” “ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer,” “ L’homme qui 
rit,” “ Chansons des Rues et des Bois,” 
and a long essay on Shakespeare. 

The “Légende des Sieé- 
cles” is, by common con- 
sent, the noblest production 
of Victor Hugo’s genius, and 
if “ greatness” in a work of 
art consists in the com- 
bination of great ideas with 
perfect expression, it may 
fairly claim to rank with the 
two or three greatest poems 
of the nineteenth century. 
How grandly the whole 
work is planned may be seen 
from the preface :— 


To display humanity in a kind 
of cyclical work; to depict it 
successively and simultaneously 
in all its aspects, historical, legen- 
dary, philosophical, religious and 
scientific, all uniting in one vast 
ascending ‘movement towards the 
light ; to represent, as it were in 
a mirror, this one great. figuré, 
man, simple and complex, gloomy 
and joyous ; this is the object of 
the “Légende des Siécles.” 

The poems of which this book 
is composed are nothing but suc- 
cessive pictures of humanity from 
epoch to epoch, from Eve, mother 
of men, to the Revolution, mother 
of peoples. 


In this extraordinary 
book we see Victor Hugo’s 
style in its perfection, His 
power of depicting a striking situa- 
tion in a few bold strokes, of compres- 
sing a world of thought into a telling 
phrase, is unequalled by any modern 
writer. The marvellous plasticity of his 
style enables him to treat every variety 
of subject with the most complete 
success. Whatever the image that he 
brings before our vision—whether it be 
Cain burying himself in the earth to 
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escape from.the~eye~ of the Almtghty 
—Canute, the parricide, wandering 
eternally through darkness and night, 
wrapped in a mantle of snow, upon 
which drops of blood are incessantly 
falling ; whether he relates the romantic 
adventure the ‘Knights-Errant of the 
Middle Ages, or shows us Jeannie, the 
poor fisherman’s wife, awaiting in the 
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From a portrait by Carjat, 1876. 


stormy night the return of her husband 
—we feel when we read that what he 
says could have been said in no other 
way, and that no word could have 
been omitted without detriment to the 
whole. As the eminent critic, Paul de 
Saint Victor, says— 

The poet has here fashioned for himself a new 


style, at once Biblical and Dantesque, feudal and 
popular, sublime and homely, abounding in 
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VICTOR HUGO AFTER DEATH. 


From a portrait by Nadar. 


antitheses, a style in which the colours of life are 
interlaced with the penumbrze of dreams, a style 
fitted alike for describing a rose stripped of its 
petals by the fingers of a child, or an orgy of 
wild beasts feeding on a pile of corpses, for 
singing a De Profundis, or a song of sea-rovers. 


With the exception of “Notre Dame,” 
all Victor Hugo’s popular romances 
were written during his exile. In all 
of them the underlying idea is the 
same. Like the music of Beethoven, a 
composer for whom he expressed the 
most unbounded reverence, and with 
whom he seemed to feel some mysterious 
spiritual affinity, Victor Hugo’s master- 
pieces tell of “life’s infinite toil and 
endeavour,” the heroic, never-ending 
struggle of man against fate and his 
environment ; against society in ‘“ Les 
Misérables,” against the brute force of 
inanimate nature in “ Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer.” 

The family life at Hauteville House 
was at once tranquil and busy. Victor 


Hugo’s daughter, Adéle, studied music, 
his eldest son wrote dramas, his brother 
translated Shakespeare, while Madame 
Hugo collected notes of her husband’s 
life. The house was a general house of 
refuge for meritorious exiles, one of the 
rooms being always at the disposal of 
any French man of letters who wanted 
to occupy his exile in writing. 

The rest of the poet’s life may be 
briefly told. Faithful to his vow not 
to return to France till the Empire had 
disappeared, he remained an exile for 
eighteen years. When. the Empire 
came to an end on the 4th of September, 
1870, in consequence of the catastrophe 
of Sedan, Victor Hugo at once re-entered 
Paris, and like every good citizen took 
part in its defence, devoting the pro- 
ceeds of a new edition of “ Les Chati- 
ments” to the casting of cannon and 
the organising of ambulances. 

The last ten years of his life formed 
an appropriate conclusion to his career, 
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He received innumerable tokens of the 
love of his countrymen and of the 
esteem of leading men in every depart- 
ment of work and thought throughout 
the world. Young authors dedicated 
their works to him and eagerly sought 
his advice and assistance, an appeal 
which was néver made ia vain, for he 
made it a practice never to leave a letter 
unanswered. 

Victor Hugo died on the 22nd of May, 
1885, at the age of 83. The news of his 
death, though it was not unexpected, 
was received throughout France with the 
most unbounded grief and consternation. 
The Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
suspended their sitting as a mark of 
respect, and unanimously voted a national 
funeral. He was buried in the Panthéon 
on the rst of June, his remains being 
deposited in a tomb opposite to that 
of Rousseau. 

Victor Hugo’s place among the great 
masters in the world of literature may 
be regarded as secure, for his spiritual 
relationship with them is unmistakable. 
He has come in contact with, and brooded 
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over, the tragic side of human existence 
as few have done, but the sense of the 
wrong and the misery of the world, 
which in the case of all but the highest 
order of minds leads to scepticism and 
cynicism, never causes Victor Hugo to 
abandon his faith in an overruling Provi- 
dence or his love for humanity. So it 
is with the great Masters. Another point 
that he has in common with them is this, 
that while emphatically the child of his 
nation — for in Victor Hugo all the 
characteristic features of the French 
race were intensified—he has almost as 
large an audience in foreign countries 
as in his own, for he appeals to the 
universal in man. Victor Hugo is 
emphatically the French national poet, 
and is to France what Dante is to Italy, 
Shakespeare to England, and Goethe to 
Germany. 

In taking leave of a great man we 
naturally desire to take away with us 
some memento of our visit, a portrait, 
a few lines in an album, or a charac- 
teristic utterance. We may therefore 
appropriately close this article by quoting 
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The child had received two bullets in the head. The persons represented are—on the right, Scheeicher ; 
on the left, Victor Hugo, Hippolyte Carnot, Madier de Montjau, Fules Favre. 
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a few. lines from the description of 
Monseigneur Bienvenu in “ Fantine.” 
The passage affords a good example of 
the excellencies of the poet’s style—sub- 
limity of thought, concentrated energy 
of expression, and skilful use of anti- 
theses. 


What more was required by this old man who 
divided the leisure hours of his life, where he 
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had so little leisure, between gardening in the 
day time and contemplation at night? This 
narrov- enclosure, with the sky for a background, 
was it not enough to enable him to adore God in 
his most sublime works? Indeed, is not that all ? 
What more can be desired? A little garden to 
walk in and immensity to reflect upon. At his 
feet something to cultivate and gather ; above his 
head something to study and meditate upon; a 
few flowers on the earth, and all the stars in the 
sky. 


HONOUR OF VICTOR HUGO. 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF JAMES 
SHERVINTON 


By LOUIS BECKE 


"Author of “ By Reef and Palm” ; “ Wild Life in Southern Seas,” etc., etc. 








CHAPTER I1l—continued 


“7 BELIEVE you can, Niabon,” I re- 

plied ; “ you certainly mesmerised 
me when I was at Krause’s station that 
day, and I awakened feeling a lot 
better.” 

“What is ‘mesmerise’ ?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Sending any one to sleep, as you did 
me.” 

“T can always do that,” she said 
simply, ‘and so could my mother.” 

“Can you make me sleep now ?” 

“Not just now. Wait till the col’ fit 
has gone. And then when you are 
wake up I shall have some medicine 
ready for you, and then you shall have 
no more fever.” 

My attack of ague lasted about half 
an hour, and left me with the usual 
splitting headache and aching bones. 
When I was able to turn myself, I saw 
that Nidbon was seated beside Tematau 
dressing his lacerated back with some 
preparation of crushed leaves. She 
heard me move, turned her head, and 
smiled, and said she would be with me in 
afew moments. Although my head was 
bursting with pain, I watched her with 
interest, noting the tenderness with 
which her smooth; brown fingers 
touched her companion’s body. When 
she had finished she rose, carefully 
washed and dried her shapely hands, 
and came over to me. 

“Give me thy hand,” she said in 
the native dialect, as she knelt beside 
my couch, 





I gave her my left hand. She clasped 
it firmly but softly, and then the fingers 
of her right hand gently pressed down 
my eyelids. 

“Sleep, sleep long.” 

As I felt the gentle pressure of her 
hand down my face, my throbbing 
temples cooled, and in a minute, or 
even less, I sank into a dreamless and 
profound slumber. 

When I awakened it was past nine 
o’clock, and I found that my own two 
native servants, who slept in the village, 
had prepared my breakfast, and were 
seated beside Tematau, talking to him. 

“Where is Nidbon ?” I asked. 

They told me that she had gone away 
in search of some plant, or plants, with 
which’ to compound the medicine she 
was making for me. She returned early 
in the forenoon, carrying a small basket 
in which I saw a coil of the long creep- 
ing vine called ’At ’At by the natives, 
and which grows only on the sandiest 
and most barren soil. 

“Have you been sleep well, Mr. 
Sherry?” she inquired. 

“Indeed I did sleep well,” I replied, 
“and, more than that, I have eaten a 
better breakfast than I have for many 
weeks.” 

She nodded and showed me the con- 
tents of her basket, and then’ seating 
herself at the: table, ate a small piece 
of ship biscuit and dranka cup of coffee. 
It was then that I noticed for the first 
time that she was, if not beautiful, a very 
handsome woman. Her face and hands 
were a reddish brown, darkened the 
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more by the sun, for I could see under 
the thin muslin gown that she was wear- 
ing, that her arms and shoulders were 
of a much lighter hue, and I felt sure 
that she had some white blood in her 
veins. Her hair was, though somewhat 
coarse, yet long, wavy, and luxuriant, 
and was coiled loosely 2bout her shapely 
head, one thick fold drooping over her 
left temple, and shading half of the 
smooth forehead with its jet-black and 
gracefully arched eyebrows. This is as 
much as I can say about her looks, and 
as regards her dress, that is easy enough 
to describe. She invariably wore a loose 
muslin or print gown, waistless, and 
fastened ‘at the neck; underneath this 
was the ordinary Samoan Java lava or 
waist cloth of navy blue calico. Her 
gown, however, was better made, and of 
far better material than those worn by 
the native women generally ; in fact she 
and Mrs. Krause dressed much alike, 
with the exception that the latter, of 
course, wore shoes, and Niabon’s stock- 


ingless feet were protected only by rude 


sandals of coco-nut fibre such as are still 
worn by the natives of the Tokelaus and 
other isolated and low-lying islands of 
the Equatorial Pacific. 

After making and smoking a cigarette 
she set about compounding my fever 
mixture by first crushing up the coil of 
"At ’At and then expressing the thick 
colourless jelly it contained into the half 
of a coco-nut shell, which she placed on 
some glowing embers, and fanned gently 
till it began to give off steam. Then 
taking half a dozen ripe Chili berries, 
she pounded them into a pulp between 
two stones, added them to the ’A? ’Al, 
and stirred the mixture till it boiled. 

“That is all, Simi,” she said, as she 
removed the shell from the fire, and set 
it aside; “when it is cool enough to 
drink, you must take one fourth part; 
another when the sun is /u’u tonw iluga 
(right overhead), and the rest to-night.” 

I thanked her, and promised to carry 
out her instructions, and then said— 

“Why do you talk to me in three 
different languages, Nidbon? I hike to 


hear you speak English best, you speak 
it so prettily.” 

Not the ghost of a smile crossed her 
face, and she replied in Samoan that she 
did not care to speak English to any one 
who understood Samoan, or indeed any 
other native language. “I am a native 
woman,” she added somewhat abruptly, 
“and English cometh hard to my 
tongue.” 

I said nothing further on the subject, 
fearing I might vex her, although I felt 
pretty sure that she was not a full- 
blooded native. However, I had no 
right to worry her with questions, and if 
she preferred to be thought a native it 
was no business of mine. 

As soon as my medicine had cooled 
a little, I took my first dose. It 
tasted like Hades boiled down, and 
made me gasp for breath. Then 
Niabon bade me wrap myself up in 
all the rugs and blankets I could pro- 
cure, and undergo a good perspiration, 
assuring me that I should have no more 
attacks of the dreaded ague after the 
second dose. Calling one of my native 
servants, a big hulking native named 
Tepi, to come and roll me up presently, 
I first went over to Tematau, and asked 
him how he was doing, and as I stooped 
down to examine his head, and see if 
the dressing was all right, a heavy 
booted footstep sounded outside, and 
Krause walked in. 

One look at his face showed me that 
he was labouring with suppressed 
passion, though trying hard to con- 
ceal it. 

“Good morning,” I said without 
advancing to him ; “ take that chair over 
there, please. I just want to look at this 
fellow’s head for a moment.” 

He stalked over to the chair I indicated 
and sat down, and a sudden spasm of 
rage distorted his face when he saw 
Niabon. She was seated at the further 
end of the room, her chin resting on her 
hand, and looking at him so steadily and 
fixedly that he could not but have re- 
sented her gaze, even if his mind were 
undisturbed by passion. Tematau, too, 
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turned his head, and shot his master a_ stood and spoke thoroughly; “lie down 
glance of such deadly fury that I mur- again. In a few days thou wilt be able 
mured to him to keep quiet. I rapidly to walk.” 

revolved in my mind what course to 


“By God, he’s going to walk now,” 
pursue with our visitor, who, though I 


said Krause, rising suddenly, and speak- 


Before I could guard, his right hand shot out and grasped me by the throat. 


could not see his face, was, I felt, watch- ing inalow,tremblingtone. I motioned 
ing my every movement. to him to sit down again. He shook his 


“ That will do,” I said to my patient head and remained standing, his brawny 
in the island dialect, which Krause under- hand grasping the back of the chair to 
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steady himself, for every nerve in his 
body was quivering with excitement. 

“ What is the matter, Mr. Krause ?” I 
said coldly, though I was hot enough 
against him, for he was armed with a 
brace of navy revolvers, belted around 
his waist. “Won’t you sit down?” 

“No, I won’t sit down,” he answered 
rudely. 

“Very well, then, stand,” I said, seat- 
ing myself near him. 

Then I pointed to the pistols in his 
belt. “Mr. Krause, before you tell me 
the business which has brought you here, 
I should like to know why you enter my 
house carrying arms? It is a most ex- 
traordinary thing that one white man 
should call on another armed with a 
brace of pistols, especially when the 
island is quiet, and white men’s lives are 
as safe here as they would be in London 
or Berlin.” 

“T brought my pistols with me because 
I thought 1 might have trouble with the 
natives over that fellow there,” he said 
sullenly, pointing to Tematau. 

“Then you might have left them out- 
side ; I object most strongly to any one 
marching into my house in the manner 
you have done.” 

He unbuckled his belt, and with a 
contemptuous gesture threw the whole 
lot outside the door. 

“Thank you, Mr. Krause,” I said, “I 
feel more at ease now, so will you kindly 
tell me the object of your visit ?” 

“ T’ve come to get that swine Tematau. 
I pay him. He is my man. I shall 
tolerate. no interference. I shall take 
him’ back to. Taritai” (the name of the 
village where he lived) “if I have to 
fight my way out of this village of yours 
and kill fifty of your niggers.” 

“Steady yourself, Mr. Krause, and 
don’t say ‘your niggers’ so emphati- 
cally. In the first place I have but two 
native servants, not fifty, but either of 
those two would very much resent your 
calling him a ‘nigger’ You know as 
well as I do that to call a native of this 
island, or of any other island of the 
group, a nigger, is so grossly insulting 


that his knife would be out in an 
instant.” 

“Ah, you and I have different ideas 
on the subject,” he said, sneeringly ; 
“but that does not matter to me at 
the moment. My paid servant has 
absconded from my service, and I have 
come to get him. That is plain enough, 
isn’t it?” . 

“Quite. But I am an Englishman, 
Mr. Krause, and not to be easily bluffed 
because a man comes stamping into my 
house with a brace of pistols in his belt.” 

“TI did not-come here to argue. I 
came here for that nigger—my pro- 
perty.” 

“Your property! Is the man a slave? 
Now, look here, Mr. Krause ; you have 
used the man so brutally that he is un- 
able to stand on his feet. He and the 
girl 

“]T don’t want the girl, and I daresay 
you do,” he said, with a sneering laugh 





‘that made me long to haul off and hit 


the fellow between the eyes ; “she’s a 
nuisance, and if I ever again see her 
prowling about my house and _prac- 
tising her infernal‘fooleries on my wife, 
I'll put a bullet through her. But the 
man I will have.” 

“Stop!” I cried, warningly, as he 
took a step toward the sick man, “stop 
before you run yourself into mischief. 
Listen to me. I have but to raise my 
hand and call, and you will find yourself 
trussed up fore and aft to a pole like a 
pig, and carried: back to your village.” 

“ Out of my way,” he shouted hoarsely, 
as with blazing eyes he tried to thrust 
me aside. 

“Back man, back!” I cried. “ Are 
you mad? The natives here will kill 
you if you attempt to force——” 

“And [ll kill you, you meddlesome 
English hog,” he said through his set 
teeth, and, before I could guard, his 
right hand shot out and grasped me by 
the throat, and he literally swung me off 
my feet and dashed me against the 
centre posts of the house with such 
violence that I went down in a heap. 

When I came to a few minutes after- 
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wards, Tepi was supporting me on his 
knees, and Nidbon was putting some 
brandy to my lips. The house was full 
of natives, who were speaking in sup- 
pressed but excited tones. I swallowed 
the brandy, and then, as Tepi helped me 
to rise, the natives silently parted to 
right and left,-and I saw something that, 
half-dazed as I was, filled me with 
horror. 

Krause lay on his back in the centre 
of the room, his white duck clothes 
saturated with blood, which was still 
welling from three or four wounds in 
his deep, broad chest. I went over to 
him. He was dead. 

“ Who hath done this ?” I asked. 

‘‘], master,” and Tematau placed an 
ensanguined hand on mine. 

“And I,” said a softer voice, and 
Niabon’s eyes met mine calmly. “Te- 
matau and I together each stabbed him 
twice.” 

.As soon as I was able to pull myself 
together, I desired all the natives but 
three of the head men to leave, and then, 
after the unfortunate German’s body 
was covered from view by a large mat, 
I asked the principal man of the village 
to tell me what he knew of the tragedy. 

“T know nothing,” was his reply. 
“Niabon can tell thee.” 

Niabon, in response to my inquiring 
glance—I was shaking from head to foot 
as I looked at her, but her calm, quiet 
eyes as she looked into mine restored 
my nerve—spoke clearly. 

“The German dashed thee against 
the centre posts of the house, Simi. 
Then he drew a little pistol from his 
breast and shot at me, and the bullet 
struck me on the neck. See,” and she 
showed us a still bléeding score on the 
right side of her neck, where a Der- 
ringer bullet had cut through the flesh. 
“And then he sprang at Tematau, but 
Tematau was on his feet and met him 
and stabbed him twice ; and, as he fell, 
I, too, stabbed him in the breast.” 

“This is an evil day for me,” I said to 
the three head men, “and I fear it will 
prove an evil day to the people of this 





village, for the wife of the -man who lies 
there told me that a ship of war of his 
country was soon to be here at: this 
island. And how shall we account for 
his death ?” 

Niabon bent forward and spoke-— 

“Have no fear, Simi. Neither thou, 
nor Tematau, nor the people of this 
village, nor I, shall come to any harm 
from the German fighting ship. - For 
when it comes thou and I, and Te- 
matau, arid Tepi, who know of the blood 
let out this day upon the Hoor of thy 
house, will-be far away. And when the 
captain of ‘the fighting ship questioneth, 
and sayeth to the people, ‘Where is my 
countryman ?’ the people will shake their 
heads and say, ‘We know not. He and 
his wife, and the Englishman, and Tepi, 
and Tématau, and ‘the witch woman 
Niabon have gone. They “have sailed 
away to beyond the rim of the sea and 
the sky—we know not whither.” 

I listened with all my faculties. wide 
awake, and yet with a strange sense of 
helplessiess overpowering me. Then 
Niabon made a swift gesture to the head 
men. They rose, and, lifting the huge 
body of Krause, carried it away. 

She came to me and pressed her hand 
on my forehead. 

“You are tired,” she said in English. 
“ Lie down.” 

She took my hand and led me to my 
couch beside the window and then bent 
overme.. 

“ Sleep, sleep long: For now the time 
is near and thou must-have strength.” 


CHAPTER IV 


I sLept well on towards four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and when I awakened I 
found the house deserted by all but my 
man Tepi, who was seated cross-legged 
near me with a cup containing my fever 
mixture beside him. He held it up-to 
me silently. 

Even before I raised myself to drink I 
felt that I was a stronger man, physically 
and mentally, than I had been six hours 
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previously, and my veins no longer 
seemed as if they were filled with liquid 
fire. I drank the mixture and then 
looked about me, and saw that every 
ensanguined trace of the tragedy which 
had occurred a few hours before had 
been removed. The coarse and some- 
what worn matting which had covered 
the floor had been taken away and re- 
placed by new squares, and the room 


I jumped off my couch and went out- 
side, and the first person I ran against 
was my cook, an old grizzled fellow of 
about sixty years of age named Pai. . He 
was carrying a freshly-killed fowl in his 
hand, looked at me in an unconcerned 
manner as if nothing had occurred, and 
asked me would I have it broiled or 
boiled. 

“As you will,’ I said impatiently. 





Krause lay on his back in the centre of the room. . . 


presented the usual neat and orderly 
appearance in which it was always kept 
by Tepi and my other servant. 

“ Master,” said Tepi, “ art hungry ?” 

“ Aye,” I replied, “I would eat; but 
first tell me of the dead man. Who hath 
taken him away ?” 

The man, instead of answering me in 
a straightforward manner, bent his head 
and muttered something I could not 
hear. 


. He was dead. 


“Tell me, Pai, whither have they taken 
the dead white man ?” 

He made a peculiar and significant 
gesture—one that is not often used, 
but when it is it implies that certain 
matters or things must not be further 
alluded to, but must be for ever buried 
in oblivion. I put my hand on his 
tough, naked, and wrinkled shoulder, 
and again repeated my question. 

“T know of no dead white man.” he 
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replied, looking me steadily in the face, 
and yet answering me in his usual 
respectful manner. Then he sat down 
beside the low stone wall surrounding 
the house, and began to pluck the fowl, 
casually remarking that it was fat for its 
age. 

Somewhat puzzled at the reticence of 
my servants, I walked across my com- 
pound towards the native village, which, 
as I have before mentioned, was some 
distance from my house, and as I walked 
I felt at every footstep a renewed bodily 
vigour, and almost unconsciously I took 
out my pipe, filled it, and began to 
smoke with an enjoyment denied to me 
for many months. 

The day was gloriously bright and 
cool, and the westering sun on my right 
hand shone on a sea of the deepest blue, 
whose placid bosom was dotted by a 
fleet of canoes with their mat. sails 
spread to the now gentle trade wind, 
cruising to and fro catching flying fish. 
This seemed strange to me, bearing in 
mind the events of the past few hours. 
The death of a white man, even from 
natural causes, was of itself generally a 
matter of such importance to the natives 
of any of the mid-Pacific isles, that their 
daily avocations were suspended, and 
the house of the deceased man would 
not only be surrounded on the outside 
by a circle of people sitting on their 
mats and awaiting their turn to enter 
and express their condolences with his 
wife or children, but filled inside as well. 

The first houses I passed on the out- 
skirts of the village were occupied only 
by women and children, who all gave 
me their usual cheerful greeting of 
Tidkapo, Simi ! (“ Good day, Jim”) and 
one or two of them added a few words 
of congratulation upon my improved 
appearance, and then calmly went on 
with their work, such as mat-making, 
mending fishing nets, cooking, etc., but 
no one of them gave the slightest indica- 
tion of even having heard that anything 
unusual had occurred. 

Crossing the village square—if it could 
be so called—I directed my steps to- 
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wards the great open-sided moniep, or 
council house, from which came _ the 
sound of many voices, talking in the 
vociferous manner common to all 
natives of the Gilbert and Kingsmill 
groups. As I drew near I saw that 
there were about twenty men seated 
inside, smoking, card playing, or making 
cinnet for fishing lines by twisting up 
the strands of coco-nut fibre on their 
naked thighs. As they heard my foot- 
steps on the gravel, their conversation 
dropped a little, but they all gave me 
Tidkapo! as usual, invited me to enter 
and sit down and smoke, and then went 
on with either their work or their 
pastime. 

“Now,” I thought, as I sat down on 
the mat brought to me, “I shall get 
these fellows to tell me the meaning 
of all this reticence about the disposal 
of Krause’s body.” 

For some minutes I smoked in silence 
and took the opportunity of looking at 
my hosts. They were all either middle- 
aged or old men, and were all known 
to me personally, especially one old 
bald-headed fellow named Kaibuka— 
“The Ship.” 

In his younger days this Kaibuka 
had acquired an evil reputation for 
being the instigator and leader of 
cutting-off attacks on whaleships and 
trading vessels, and his performances 
had gained him such kudos and respect 
from his savage associates that now in 
his old age he was the most influential 
of the three principal head men of the 
whole lagoon. Like all the others pre- 
sent, he wore but the usual airiri or 
girdle of grass round his loins, and his 
dark reddish-brown body was covered 
from head to waist with the scars of 
wounds received in earlier years. Each 
of his ear-lobes, pierced in infancy, had 
from long years of continuous distention 
by means of rolls of pandanus leaf, be- 
come so pendulous that they now hung 
loosely upon his shoulders in two great 
bights of thin flesh as thick as a lead 
pencil, though one of them had twisted 
in it a long stick of tobacco and a spare 
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pipe. He was not, however, a_bad- 
looking old ruffian, and his shining bald 
head, still perfect teeth, and extremely 
Jewish cast of features gave him quite a 
distinctive appearance from the younger 
men, whose long coarse hair, cut away 
across the forehead 1nd hanging loosely 
down on their shouldérs and _ backs, 
made their fierce, savage faces appear 
as if they looked at you from a moving 
frame of black. They certainly were a 
wild-looking lot, but their appearance 
somewhat belied their dispositions—at 
least as far as I was personally con- 
cerned. We had always got along 
very well together both socially and in 
business, and I was well aware that 
whilst they disliked and mistrusted 
Krause they placed implicit confidence 
in me. 

Putting down my pipe on the mat 
beside me, I told old Kaibuka that I 
desired to talk to them. 

There was a dead silence at once. 

“E rai rai” (“Good”), he said. 

“ Kaibuka,” I said, “hath the dead 
white man been taken to his wife ?” 

He looked stolidly at me for an in- 
stant, and then answered with an air 
of intense surprise. 

“ Dead white man! What dead white 
man, Simi? J know of none. We saw 
no dead white man !”’ 

“ Aye, we know of none,” echoed the 
others in unison. 

I began to feel both angry and un- 
comfortable, and showed it: but for the 
moment I was too puzzled to do more 
than stare at them each in turn. They 
looked straight before them as if their 
faces were so many stone jugs—they had 
about as much expression. 

Again I addressed myself to Kaibuka. 

“Why do ye make this pretence ? 
Thou thyself, Kaibuka, and thou, Berau, 
were, with many others, in my house 
when his dead body lay on the floor. 
Why are ye all so silent? And whither 
have the girl Niabon and Tematau 
gone ?” 

This time I got an answer—to my last 
question, at any rate. 


“Niibon and Tematau have gone 
across the lagooa in a canoe. They 
desired to talk with the white man’s 
wife. In a little time, as darkness falls, 
they will return to thee.” 

“Did they take the dead man with 
them, then?” I persisted. 

The old fellow met my inquiring 
glance quite calmly. “I know of no 
dead man, Simi,” 

I glared angrily at them all round, 
end then for a moment wondered if 
they were all crazy or I alone was 
wrong in my head. I was rising to 
my feet with an exclamation of ange1 
at their obstinacy when the old bald- 
head motioned me to stay. Then at a 
sign from him all the others gathered 
up their impedimenta and quietly went 
off in various directions, leaving us 
alone. 

“Simi,” he said, coming swiftly over 
and crouching in front of me, “ be wise. 
Ask no one of the white man who was 
here yesterday; for no one will tell 
thee but Niaboa. There is death in 
store for many, many people, if ye 
heed not my words. Go back to thy 
house, and be patient and wait, and 
ask naught of any one but Niadbon of 
what is past. Wouldst thou see this 
land soaked in blood because of one 
man?” 

He spoke in such curious, whispered 
tones, and kept his keen hawk-like face 
so close to mine that I saw he was in 
deadly earnest. 

“ Promise me, Simi. Promise me to 
rest in thy house and wait for Nidbon.” 

“As you will. I shall wait.” 

I walked slowly back to my house and 
took a stiff glass of grog to steady my 
nerves, which were beginning to feel a 
little upset. 

“It’s time I got out of this place,” I 
thought, as lighting my pipe I went 
down to my boat again and _ busied 
myself in taking out all her fittings, 
examining and replacing them again. 

When I returned to the house for my 
supper it was quite dark, and just as my 
lamp was lit Nidbon entered. 
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CHAPTER V 


THINKING it would be wiser to refrain 
from asking her any questions until she 
had at least rested a_little—for- she 
seemed to be very weary—I said 
nothing to her but a few words of 
welcome, and. bade my servants lay 
the supper, then told her that I was 
sure she was both hungry and tired. 
She replied that she certainly was tired, 
having come on foot from Taritai to save 
time. The canoe with Tematau was to 
follow on later in the night when the 
tide turned, and when there would be 
more water on the upper sand flats 
of the lagoon. 

“Very well, Niabon,” I said in Eng. 
lish, “now sit down and drink a cup 
of tea and eat a little. Then we can 
talk.” 

‘“‘T have many things of which to tell 
thee, Simi,” she said, “for I have been 
speaking long with the wife of the man 
Krause, and——” 

I told her that it would please me 
better if she first ate something. She at 
once obeyed, but instead of sitting at 
the table with me she seated herself 
on a mat near me, and Pai waited upon 
her whilst big Tepi attended to me. 
Only once did she speak during the 
meal, when she asked me if I had had 
any recurrence of either fever or ague, 
and she was undoubtedly pleased when 
I said that I had not, and that another 
course or two of her medicine would, I 
believed, cure me. She smiled, and told 
me she would make more of the mixture 
that evening. 

After eating a very slight supper she 
made herself a cigarette and sat and 
smoked until I had finished my pipe. 
Then she came a little nearer to me, 
and I felt ashamed of myself for not 
having asked her if her neck gave her 
much pain, for I now noticed that the 
neck and front of her dress were blood- 
stained. She made light of the wound, 
however ; said it was but skin deep, and 
would be healed in a few days. But 
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I insisted upon her letting me see for 
myself. She consented somewhat un- 
willingly, and I saw that she had had 
a very narrow escape, the heavy bullet 
from Krause’s Derringer having scored 
her neck pretty deeply and made a 
wound nearly two inches long. She 
had, however, she told me, had it at- 
tended to by Mrs. Krause, who had 
done the very best thing that could 
have been done to a superficial injury 
of the kind—painted it liberally with 
Friar’s Balsam, which though causing 
intense pain for a few minutes, had 
quickly stayed the flow of blood and 
prevented any inflammation from setting 
in. 

“Ts Mrs. Krause well, Niabon?” I 
asked as I readjusted the bandage. 

“She is well.” 

“And she knows how her husband 
died ?” 

“She knows how he died, but knows 
not whose were the hands that dealt the 
blows. And, Simi, it is well that she 
does not know, for I am her friend, 
and it would grieve her did she know 
all.” 

I thought a moment or two before 
answering— 

“ How can the truth be kept from her, 
Niadbon? There are many many people 
who know ’twas thee and Tematau who 
slew him.” 

“ She will never know, Simi,” she as- 
serted earnestly ; “there is but one man 
who could tell her, and him she will not 
ask.” 

“ Who is that ?” I asked wonderingly. 

“ Thyself.” 

“Why should she not ask me? Her 
husband met his death in my house. I 
saw his body lying at my feet. Dost 
think she will fail to question me if 
others whom she may ask remain 
silent ?” 

“She will ask thee no questions con- 
cerning him. His death hath taken 
away from her a terror by day and 
bad dreams at night that for two years 
hath wrung her heart and weakened her 
body, which is but frail. Have pity on 
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her, Simi, and say nothing to her when 
thou seest her of her dead husband. 
He is gone ; and yet, although she wept 
when I told her he was dead, and she 
knelt and prayed for his spirit which 
has gone beyond, I know well that now 
some peace hath come into her heart. 
And I have given her sleep.” 

As she spoke she turned her strangely 
sombrous and liquid eyes fo mine in such 
an appealing glance that I could not 
resist her magnetic power, strive as I 
would. 

“T will do as you wish, Niabon,” I 
said, falling weakly into English again. 
“You area strange girl, but Iam sure that 
you mean well, not alone to me, but to 
that poor, heartbroken woman. But you 
must tell me the meaning of all this 
strange silence on the part of the people 
of this village. Why do they deny the 
death of Krause? How can they con- 
ceal it? It cannot possibly be hidden. 
There is a German man-of-war coming 
to this island soon—Mrs. Krause herself 
told me—and how will these people 
account to the captain for his death. 
You and Tematau, who together killed 
him, cannot escape. And if I am ques- 
tioned—as I shall be—what can I do? 
I cannot lie about a murder.” 

“Tt was no murder, Simi,” she said 
steadily, and I felt that the girl was but 
right in her assertion ; “ it is no murder 
to strike and kill; and kill quickly, he 
who would slay the innocent and un- 
offending. That man was a devil.” 

“What have you done with him, 
Nidbon ? He might have been the devil 
you say he was; but he was a white 
man, and it is my place to see that he is 
buried as Christians bury the dead. He 
used me roughly, but-——” 

She placed her hand on my knee, and 
her very touch subdued my excitement. 

“Simi, the man is dead, and not even 
a strand of his hair is left on earth. No 
one can ever question thee, or Tematau, 
or me, about him. He i$ gone, and even 
his name is already vanished from these 
people among whom he has dwelt. Dost 
not understand me ?” 





“ No, I do not understand, Niabon,” I 
said more gently. ‘“ How can his name 
be vanished when but a few hours ago 
he was alive and well. Tell me, in plain 
English, what you mean by saying that 
no one can question you and Tematau 
and myself about the manner of his 
death ?” 

“ Because, Simi, thou and I and others 
shall be far away from here when the 
man’s countrymen come in the fighting 
ship.” 

“T wish to Heaven we were far away 
at this moment,” I said impatiently. “I 
am sick to death of the place, and don’t 
want to find myself a prisoner on board 
a German man-of-war on suspicion of 
being concerned in Krause’s death.” 

She again repeated her assurance that 
I should never be questioned. 

“Where is Mrs. Krause now?” I 
asked. 

“ At Taritai.” 

“ Niabon ”—and I placed my hand on 
her head—" you must not keep me in the 
dark about some things. I want you to 
answer me truly some questions. And, 
though I do not know why, I have this 
moment resolved to leave the island as 
quickly as possible. Would you come 
with me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sherry. Of course I am 
coming with you,” she answered in 
English. “I told you that you and I and 
some other people would soon be 
together upon the sea. And I will 
answer any question you ask me. I don’t 
want to deceive you. Why should I try 
to deceive you?” 

As she turned her full, soft eyes up to 
my face, I saw in them such undoubted 
sincerity that I felt it was not -possible 
for me again to doubt her. 

“No, Iam sure you will not deceive 
me, Niadbon. And I want you to tell me 
straightforwardly the meaning of all this 
mystery. First of all—what has been 
done with the German’s body ? where 
is it buried ?” 

“In the sea. It was taken far out 
where the water is very, very deep— 
three hundred fathoms—and the mats in 
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which it was wrapped were weighted so 
heavily with stones that it took six men 
to carry it down to the canoe.” 

“Why was this done? Why was he 
not buried on shore ?” 

“T will tell you, Mr. Sherry. It was 
done so that when the German man-of- 
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back Tematau, and kill Nidbon. After 
drinking heavily all night, he had started 
off alone in the morning, armed with a 
brace of revolvers, and a_ Derringer 
pistol. He at first tried to get some 
forty or fifty of the Taritai young men to 
accompany him, and make a regular 





The fleet of canoes began fishing as if nothing unusual had occurred. 


war comes here, no trace of him will 
ever be found” ; and then she told me 
frankly the whole story, and the mean- 
ing of the strange silence of the natives. 

Krause, she said, after his savage 
attack upon ‘Tematau, had told his 
terrified wife that he meant to bring 


marauding expedition upon my village ; 
but though they were eager to go with 
him and engage in battle with their old 
enemies, Niabon, assisted by the more 
cautious head men, succeeded in dis- 
suading them, and finally Krause went 
off alone. He travelled along the inner 
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beach of the lagoon, and as soon as he 
reached my village marched boldly up 
to my house, boastfully calling out to the 
natives that he had come to take 
Tematau out of the Englishman’s house, 
alive or dead—a few minutes later he 
himself was dead. 

A hurried consultation was at once 
held by the head men and it was 
resolved to dispose of Krause’s body so 
effectually that no trace of it would ever 
be found, and every man, woman, and 
child in the village of Utiroa was sternly 
warned not only against even alluding to 
the manner of his death, but even admit- 
ting that he had even been seen by any 
one of them on that particular day. 
Hastily wrapping the dead man in 
mats, the body was taken out to sea, 
and sunk as Niabon had described. 
Then the fleet of canoes from the 
village began fishing as if nothing 
unusual had occurred, and after they 
had been out some hours, they were met 
by eight or ten canoes from Taritai, 
which were also engaged in fishing. The 
moment they were within speaking 
distance the Taritai men _ inquired 
whether Krause had fulfilled his threat, 
and carried Tematau away. The Utiroa 
people affected great surprise, and said 
that they had seen nothing of him, but 
that most probably he had thought 
better of doing such a foolish and offen- 
sive thing, and had returned to Taritai 
again. The two fleets of canoes remained 
together for some little time, discussing 
Krause, and then one of the Taritai men 
frankly admitted that he (Krause) had 
tried to induce them to make a raid on 
Utiroa, but that Niadbon and the head 
men had set their faces against such a 
wicked act of aggression. 

“It is well for him then that he did 
not come to Utiroa to-day,” said old 
Kaibuka’s son gravely : “such a man as 
he is not wanted in our town. So keep 
him at Taritai.” 

In the meantime Niabon and Tematau 
had set out for Taritai to acquaint Mrs. 
Krause of the tragedy which had 
occurred, The moment they entered 


the village they were surrounded by 
natives, who eagerly inquired when 
Krause was returning—had he driven 
Tematau out of the Englishman’s house ? 
etc., etc. Both Nidbon and her com- 
panion expressed surprise—neither they 
nor any one else in Utiroa had seen 
Krause, they said, and Tematau had 
come with her to ask Mrs. Krause to try 
and induce her husband to let him leave 
his service. The natives accepted their 
story without the slightest doubt, and 
the two went on their way to the white 
man’s house. 

As soon as she and Mrs. Krause were 
alone Niabon told her the cause of her 
visit and the steps which had been taken 
by the head men of Utiroa to conceal 
her husband’s death, so that when the 
German warship arrived and found him 
missing, the people of Utiroa could not 
be, even after the most searching investi- 
gation, connected with his disappearance. 
Mrs. Krause quite agreed that a wise 
course had been taken, for were it proved 
that her husband had been killed in 
Utiroa, the man-of-war would certainly 
inflict a terrible punishment on the 
village, as was usual with German war- 
ships’ procedure in the South Seas. 

Then at Niadbon’s suggestion she sum- 
moned the head men, and told them 
that her husband had not reached Utiroa. 
Something must have happened to him. 
Would they send out and search for him, 
and if they found him, urge him to 
return, as Tematau had come back, and 
there was now no occasion for him 
(Krause) to offend the people of Utiroa 
by entering their village armed. The 
head men were only too willing, and at 
once sent out search parties, and when 
Niabon was coming back, she met two 
of them, who told her that they had 
been to Utiroa itself, but not one single 
person had seen anything of the white 
man, and they were now returning along 
the weather side of the island to search 
for him in the thick jungle, where they 
imagined he might have strayed and lost 
himself. 

(To be continued.) 





MRS. G. F. WATTS’ TERRA- 
COTTA INDUSTRY 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE 


GREAT deal has been written lately 

concerning the depopulation of 

the country and the migration of the 

labouring classes to London, where, 

often from mere superfluity of numbers, 

they drift into the ranks of the un- 
employed. 

It is scarcely a matter of surprise that 
the intellectual activity (or the craving 
for excitement) which is such a feature 
of modern times should have penetrated 
into the country, and the lack of any 
amusement to be found ina small village 
after the day’s work is done may have 
driven many from comparative ease and 
security to try their luck in the already 
overcrowded capital. 

It was from a perception of this need 
that the present industry arose—an 
industry which, beginning with evening 
classes intended to give an interest and 


employment to the neighbourhood, has 
developed step by step into its present 
healthy proportions and bids fair to 
become one of the most successful and 
artistic enterprises of the sort in this 
country. 

These evening classes were started in 
1895, when, the graveyard round the 
beautiful old Norman Church being 
closed, it occurred to Mr. Watts to 
build a mortuary chapel on the new 
burying-ground and to present it to 
Compton. This chapel, which was to 
be entirely built and decorated by 
Compton hands, gave at once an absorb- 
ing interest to the students. After a 
few weeks spent in learning how to 
use the clay (which was found on 
the property) and in simple exercises in 
decorative work, the ornament of the 
chapel was begun and such interest was 


NoTEe.—The headpiece is after the “Celtic Sleep-Blessing,” designed by Mrs. Watts as a panel 


for a bed. 


A translation of the Gaelic lines which suggested the design may be rendered :— 


“Be Thy Right Hand, O God, laid on my head 
Be Thy Light, O Spirit, over me shining 
Be the cross of the nine angels over me, down 
From the crown of my head to the sole of my foot.” 
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shown by the villagers, that several who 
were not able to attend the classes asked 
to model one simple tile in order to feel 
that they had taken a part, however 
small, in the work. 

The idea of the chapel was that it 
should mean something, be symbolic in 
design and ornament, yet simple enough 





THE CHAPEL IN THE VILLAGE GRAVEYARD, COMPTON, SURREY. 


to be achieved by almost untrained 
hands ; and the form chosen was the 
circle signifying Eternity, cut by the 
cross of Faith. It was not until the work 
was begun that it was discovered that 
all round churches in England were built 
by the Crusaders, many of them being 
called “St. Sepulchre,” and all of them 
representing the church built by Con- 
stantine at Jerusalem, and called by him 
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“The Church of the Rising.” The 
dominant idea of the ornament of the 
chapel is always the symbolic meaning 
treated decoratively, Celtic symbolism 
being largely used. On the decorated 
bricks which run up the buttresses we 
find the mystic Tree of Life of St. John’s 
vision, which bore twelve manner of 
fruits and which here signi- 
fies Creation. It is creation 
in ascending scales rising 
from seed to flower and 
fruit, from shell to fish and 
on to serpent and beast and 
bird, to sun, moon and stars, 
to humanity and the angels. 
Over the richly decorated 
arch, of which we give an 
illustration, are angels’ heads 
looking upwards in hope or 
downwards in sympathy. 
Above them is the peacock’s 
eye, symbol of watchfulness, 
interlaced with the cord of 
unity which ends in a. beau- 
tiful» knot found on Celtic 
crosses, where the cord 
traces four hearts interlaced 
giving the sign of the cross, 
sacrificing love; love, not 
for one individual alone, 
but embracing the four 
quarters of the earth and all 
humanity. The spandril is 
intended to represent an 
embroidered hanging and is 
called “the Garment of 
Praise.” The decoration is 
very rich, and the effect can 
be judged by the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Inside the church a frieze 
of gesso and terra-cotta runs all round the 
building, and is called “ The Path of the 
Just.” It is divided into four sections 
ruled over by the Spirits of Hope, Truth, 
Love, and Light, with their appropriate 
symbols, and ends in the circle of a great 
light surrounded by other circles of suns 
and stars. 

The chapel was finished and ready 
for use, all external ornaments being 
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DECOKATION OVER ARCH. 


completed, in the summer of 1898, when 
it was consecrated, and there only 
remained the 
freize and 
some internal 
decorations to 
conclude the 
whole work. 
But by this 
time the ne- 
cessity for the 
industry _ be- 
gan to be felt. 
The class, in 
numbers vary- 
ing from thirty 
to forty, and 
consisting of 
persons of 
both sexes and 
of ages vary- 
ing from ten 
to upwards of sixty, which met twice a 
week in a room at Limnerslease, once 
destined for a billiard-room, had been 
supplemented by four of the number 
who worked all day ; a master-potter of 
experience, who had been cngaged to 
superintend the kiln-burning and whose 
services it would have been impossible 
to retain if he had not been provided 
with other employment, was given a 
potter’s wheel, which made another out- 


GARMENT 
OF PRAISE. 







let. Step by step the industry developed, 
growing, as it were, out of necessity, 
until the present time, when in addition 
to the kiln built near the house and to 
the original studio used by the evening 
class, quite a little collection of work- 
shops are to be found where competent 
craftsmen (and women) work every day. 
It is interesting to find that nearly all 
the original members of the class are 
still employed, though others have been 
added to their number. 

Compton is beautifully situated, and 
is an ideal place for such an art-centre. 
It is three miles from Guildford, and as 
you drive along the great wedge of the 
Hog’s Back you have a splendid pano- 
rama on either side, showing fields and 
woods and villages and hills beyond hills 
in infinite gradations of tint. Turning 
suddenly to the left and slowly descend- 
ing a pretty 
lane you leave 
the main road 
and the ex- 
tended view 
and can notice 
between the 
branches of 
the trees the salient mass of the Charter- 
house, the blunt silhouette of St. Martyrs’ 
Church high up on its hill, and the long 
range of the Southdowns, and the hills 
of Hindhead and Blackdown beyond 





DETAIL OF CAPITAL OF PILLAR IN 
THE CHAPEL. 
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Limnerslease, the picturesque red-bricl: 
house of Mr. G. F. Watts, which ‘s 
the centre of the industry, stancs on a 
sudden rising ground, the various studios 
and work shops being dotted round 
about. 

Let us visit the studios in succession 
and try to learn something of the diffe- 
rent processes. In the studio which 
opens out of the hall, the one in which 
the class originally worked, we find a 
small design of a tombstone being en- 
larged and measured to scale and other 
designs in process of being completed ; 
in the next room panels in gesso for the 





A GARDEN POT. 


interior of the chapel are being moulded 
with sweeping curves in relief. 

Coming out into the open air, we 
cross a little wood and visit a group of 


studios, in one of which we find the 
potter's wheel in all its primeval sim- 
plicity, while great garden pots are 
undergoing a drying process, it being 
necessary that all moisture should be 
removed before firing. In an upper 
room in this building we find artists 
or craftsmen, for either word is equally 
appropriate, decorating great jars and 
other objects with designs in relief. We 
then proceed to inspect the kiln. One 
furnace is sealed up ready for firing and 
will not be opened for from eight to ten 
days, some of that time being necessary 
for the cooling process, as two or three 
days generally elapse be- 
tween the extinction of the 
furnace and the exposure of 
the fired clay to the outer 
air. 

Finally we inspect the 
finished work which is ready 
for the market, for the in- 
dustry has developed much 
in this direction and supplies 
beautiful work of unique 
design and with a certain 
cachet which is unmistak- 
able, at extremely low prices. 
Here we find the great garden 
pots and some jars of very 
exquisite proportions which 
suggest Greek art, but which 
were not copied from any 
model, but designed solely 
with a view to obtaining a 
good line and strong orna- 
mental handles; here, too, 
are charming sundials, both 
mural and standing, window- 
boxes with figuresand decora- 
tions in relief, and garden 
seats and many other things 
which I have not space to 
speak of here. One new 
departure I must touch on, 
and that is the really beau- 
tiful designs for tombstones 
which are in process of being worked 
out ; designs of great purity and sim- 
plicity, admirable alike from the decora- 
tive or the religious point of view and 
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most suitable to the material in which 
they are produced, that dim red terra 
cotta which harmonises so well with the 
tints of nature. If we pause to reflect 
for a moment on 
latter - day monu- 


get the knowledge of the true principles 
underlying all good art ; such as the long, 
slow curve, the expression or emotion of 
a line, the fitness of ornament and shape 


ments, it will be seen FP in co en ad 


that, if any new and 
more sympathetic 
treatment of me- 
morial tablets could 
be achieved, it would 
indeed be a step of 
much importance. 
And now a word 
about the aims and 
ambitions of the in- 
dustry. Mrs. Watts, 
who, from the _ be- 
ginning, has in- 
structed the workers 
and furnished all 
designs herself, has 
always had the de- 
sire to bring Art into 
the lives of the 
people, to make it 
something real and 
living. She wishes 
the worker to take 
a personal interest 
in what he is doing, 
to become an artist, 
a creator, if possible 
a designer also, and 
with this object 
allows two workmen 
only to be employed 
on one object: the 
potter who forms it 
and the artist who 
decorates. She does not encourage 
copying, although some very success- 
ful copies of Italian work have been 
produced here ; she wishes the designs 
to be original and to bear the stamp 
of the Compton studios. To quote her 
own words: “The aim I try to keep 
before me is not to endedvour to copy or 
use the dead language of another time 
and another people, however great their 
attainment may have been, but rather to 





A HEAD-STONE, 


to purpose and to use our simple, natural 
art to express the thought so as to meet 
the needs of our own place and time.” 
A favourite phrase of Mrs. Watts is taken 
from Lord Leighton’s description of the 
Spirit of Greek Art, “ the intimate side by 
side with the sublime,” which will give 
the keynote to heraims and aspirations for 
the spread of true Art among the people. 

Considered as a designer, Mrs. Watts 
has certainly achieved success. Before 
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all things she is a symbolist, as a glance 
at the ceilings in the hall at Limners- 
lease can testify, where you find panels 
representing the ancient symbolism of 
all nations, or the niche decorated in 
gesso which represents symbolically all 
the subjects about which she and Mr. 
Watts read in the evening—subjects 
which include earth, water, fire, town 
and country, the beasts of the field, the 
fish in the water, the birds in the air, 
humanity and the heavenly bodies. 
Still in no case is the underlying meaning 
given undue prominence or insisted on 
at the expense of decorative beauty. 
The part that Mr. Watts plays in this 
industrious hive of bees, working all day 
as it were 
at his feet 
and un- 
der the 
shadow 
of his 
studio, is 
rather 
that of in- 
definable 
personal 
influence; 
he is the 
inspirer, 
the head 
and cen- 
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tre of the little band, and he possesses 
the power of making even the simplest 
feel the principles or motives of all true 
art, but he leaves all the practical work 
of overseeing and designing—and it is 
pretty hard work, too, though undertaken 
con amore—to his gifted wife. 

A visit to Compton leaves a distinctly 
pleasant impression on the mind—an 
impression of a work well begun and 
as far as it has gone well done, a work 
with a useful and interesting future 
before it and one which has already 
accomplished much, were it only the 
interest and artistic impulse it has given 
to the whole neighbourhood. It is a 
pleasant picture to carry away into 
everyday 
life, and 
one which 
takes us 
back into 
the Mid- 
dle Ages 
—the pic- 
ture of 
the Guild 
of Artist 
Craftsmen 
grouped 
round the 
great 
painter. 
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THE BRIDE 


By M. P. SHIEL 


Author of “ The Yellow Daiger.” 





HEY met at Krupp and Mason’s, 
musical - instrument - makers, of 
Little Britain, E.C. Walter had been 
employed there two years, and then 
came Annie to typewrite, and be 
serviceable. They began to “go out” 
together after six o'clock; and when 
Mrs. Evans, Annie’s mamma, lost her 
lodger, Annie mentioned it, and Walter 
went to live with them at Culford Road, 
No. 13, N. By that time Annie and 
Walter might almost be said to have 
been engaged. His salary, however, 
was only thirty shillings a week. 
He was a thorough Cockney, Walter : 
a well-set-up person of thirty, strong- 
shouldered, with a square brow, a 
moustache, and little black specks in 
his coarse-skinned nose and sallow face. 
On the evening of his arrival at No. 13, 
he for the first time saw Rachel, Annie’s 
younger sister. Both girls, in fact, were 
named “ Rachel” —aftera much-mourned 
mother of Mrs. Evans’ ; but Annie Rachel 
was called “ Annie,” and Mary Rachel 
was called “ Rachel.” Rachel helped 
Walter at the handle of his box to the 
top-back room, and here, in the lamp- 
light, he was able to see that she was a 
tallish girl with hair nearly black, and 
with a sprinkling of faint freckles on 
her very white, thin nose, on the tip of 
which stood collected, usually, some 
tiny beads of sweat. She was thin- 
faced. Her top teeth projected, so 
that her lips only closed with effort. 
She was not nearly as pretty as_pink- 
and-white little Annie ; but one could 
guess, at a glance, that she was a 
person much more to be respected. 
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“What do you think of him?” said 
Annie, meeting Rachel as she came 
down. 

“He seems a nice fellow,” Rachel 
said : “rather good-looking. And strong 
in the back, you bet.” 

Walter spent the evening with them 
in the area front-room, smoking a foul 
bulldog pipe, which slushed and gurgled 
continually to his wet suction. Mrs. 
Evans, a dark old lady without waist, 
all sighs and lack of breath, decided 
that he was “a gentlemanly, decent 
fellow.” When bedtime came he made 
the proposal to lead them in prayer ; 
and to this they submitted, Annie having 
forewarned them that he was “ a Chris- 
tian.” As he climbed to his room, the 
devoted girl found an excuse to slip out 
after him, and in the passage of the 
first floor there was a short kiss. 

“Only one,” she said, with uplifted 
finger. 

“And what about its little brother, 
then ?” he chuckled. 

With this chuckle all his jokes were 
accompanied : a kind of guttural chuckle, 
which seemed almost to descend or 
stick straining in the throat, instead of 
rising to the lips. 

“You go on,” she said playfully, 
tapped his cheek, and ran down. So 
Walter slept for the first night at 
Mrs. Evans’. 

On the whole, as time passed, he had 
a good deal of the society of the women. 
The theatre was a thing abominable to 
him, and in the evenings he stayed in 
the underground parlour, sharing the 
bread-and-cheese supper, and growing 
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familiar with the sighs of Mrs. Evans 
over her once estate in the world. 
Rachel, the silent, sewed; Annie, 
whose relation with Walter was still 
unannounced, though perhaps guessed, 
could play hymn-tunes on the old 
piano, and she played. Last of all, 
Walter laid down the inveterate wet 
pipe, led them in prayer, and went to 
bed. Most mornings he and Annie set 
out together for Little Britain. 

There came a day when he confided 
to her his intention to ask for a rise of 
“screw,” and when this was actually 
promised by His Terror, the Boss, there 
was joy in heaven, and radiance in 
futurity, and long secret talks of rings, 
and a wedding, and “a Home.” Annie 
felt herself not far from the kingdom of 
Hymen, and rejoiced. But nothing, as 
yet, was said at No. 13: to Mrs. Evans’ 
past grandeurs thirty shillings a week 
was felt to be inappropriate. 

The next Sunday, however, soon after 
dinner, this strange thing occurred: 
Rachel, the silent, disappeared. Mrs. 


Evans called for her, Annie called, but it 
was found that she was not in the house, 
though the putting away of the dinner- 
things, her usual task, was only half 


accomplished. Not till tea-time did 
Rachel return. She was cold, and 
somewhat sullen, and somewhat pale ; 
her lips closed firmly over her projecting 
upper teeth. When timidly questioned 
—for her resentment was greatly feared 
—she replied that she had just been 
looking in upon Alice Soulsby, a few 
squares away, for a little chat : and this 
was the truth. 

It was not, however, the whole truth ; 
she had also looked in at the Church 
Lane Sunday School on her way: and 
this fact she guiltily concealed. For 
half an hour she had sat at the end 
of the building in an obscure corner, 
listening to the “address.” This address 
was delivered by Walter. To this school 
every Sunday, after dinner, he put down 
the beloved pipe to go. -He was, in fact, 
its “superintendent.” 

After this, the tone and temper of the 
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little household rapidly changed, and a 
real element of trouble was introduced 
into its flat life. It became, first of all, 
a question whether or not Rachel could 
be “experiencing religion,” a_ thing 
which her mother and Annie had never 
dreamt of expecting of her. Praying 
people, and the Salvationist, had always 
been the contempt of her strong and 
callous mind. But on Sunday nights 
she was now observed to go out alone, 
and “chapel” was the explanation 
which she coolly gave. Which chapel she 
did not specify : but, in reality, it was 
the Newton Street Hall, at which Walter 
frequently exhorted and “ prayed.” In 
the Church Lane schoolroom there was 
prayer-meeting on Thursday evenings; 
and twice within one month Rachel 
sallied forth on Thursday evening—soon 
after Walter. The secret disease which 
preyed upon the poor girl could hardly 
now be hidden. At first she suffered 
bitter, lonely shame ; sobbed in a hun- 
dred paroxysms ; hoped to draw a veil 
over her infirmity. But her wound 
was too glaring. In the long Sabbath 
evenings of summer he preached at 
street corners, and sometimes secretly, 
sometimes openly, Rachel would attend 
these gatherings, singing meekly with 
the rest the undivine hymns of the 
modern evangelist. Jn his presence, in 
the parlour, on other nights, she quietly 
sewed, hardly speaking. When, at 
7 p.m., she heard his key in the front 
door her heart bounded toward its 
bridegroom ; when in the morning he 
rushed away to business her universe 
was void. 

“It’s a wonder to me what’s coming 
to our Rachel lately,” said Annie in the 
train, coming home; “ you’re doing her 
soul good, or something, aren’t you?” 

He laughed with slushy gurgles about 
the back of the tongue and molars. 

“Oh, that be jiggered for a tale,” he 
said : “ she’s all right.” 

“T know her better than you, you see. 
She’s quite changed—since you’ve come. 
Looks to me as if she’s having a touch 
of the blues, or something.” 
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“Poor thing! 
don’t she ?” 

Annie laughed too : 
more uneasily. 

Walter said : 

“But she oughin’t to have the blues, 
if she’s giving her heart to the Lord! 
People seem- to think a Christian must 
be this and that. A Christian, if it 


She wants looking after, 


but less brutally, 
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time lately, could not fail to excite 
remark. But this consideration never 
even entered a mind now utterly blinded 
and entranced by the image of Walter. 
Through the day her work about the 
house had been rushed forward with 
this very object. At the moment when 
he banged the door after him she was 
before her glass, dressing in pallid, 





Mrs. Evans decided that he was 


comes to that, ought to be the jolliest 
fellow going !” 

This was Thursday, the night of the 
Church Lane prayer-meeting. Walter 
had only time to run in at No. 13, wash 
his face, snatch his Bible, and be off. 
Rachel, for her part, must certainly 
now have ‘been badly bitten with the 
rabies of love, or she would have felt 
that to follow to-night, for the . third 
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‘*@ gentlemanly, decent fellow. 


intense, and trembling flurry. As she 
bent to give the final touches to her 
fringe, she cast a look of bitter hate at 
the projection of her upper lip above 
the teeth. Certainly Annie had the 
preference as to looks. 

This night, for the first time, she 
waited in the chapel till the end of the 
service, and walked slowly homeward on 
the way which she knew Walter would 
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take. He came striding presently, the 
morocco Bible in his hand, nearly every 
passage in it neatly underruled in black 
and red inks. 

“What, is that you?” he said, taking 
into his a hand cold with sweat. 

“Tt is,’ she answered, in a hard, 
formal tone. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve been 
to the meeting ?” 

“T do.” 

“Why, where were my eyes, then? 
I didn’t see you.” 

“Tt isn’t likely that you would want 
to, Mr. Teeger.” 

“Go on—drop that! What do you 
take me for, then? I’m only too glad ! 
And I tell you what it is, Miss Rachel, 
I say to you as the Lord Jesus said to 
the young man: ‘Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of heaven.’” 

She was in it !—for she was near him, 
alone, traversing a dark square ; yet she 
was suffering, too, in the flames of a 
passion such as consumes perhaps only 
the very strongest natures. 

She caught for support at his unoffered 
arm. He bent his steps straight home- 
ward. She said, trembling violently : 

“T don’t wish to go home as yet. I 
wish to have a little walk. Do you 
mind, Mr. Teeger ?” 

“Mind, no. Come along, then.” 

They went walking among an intri- 
cacy of streets and squares, he talking 
of “the Work,” and of common subjects. 
After half an hour, she was saying : 

“T often wish I was a man. A man 
can say and do what he likes ; but with 
a girl it’s different. There’s you, now, 
Mr. Teeger, always out and about, having 
people listening to you, and that. I 
often wish I was only a man.” 

“Oh, well, it all depends how you 
look at it,’ he said. “And, look here, 
you may as well call me Walter and be 
done.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t think of that,” she 
replied. “ Not till——” 

Her hand trembled, trembled on his 
arm. 

“Well, out with it, why don't you?” 
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“ Till—till we know something more 
definite about you—and Annie.” 

He laughed slushily. She was leading 
him quickly round and round a dim 
square. 

“Ah, you girls again!” he cried, 
“been blabbing again like all the girls! 
It takes a bright man to hide much from 
them, don’t it?” 

“But there isn’t much to hide in this 
case, as far as I can see—is there ?” 

Always Walter laughed, straining deep 
in the throat. He said: 

“Oh, come—that would be telling, 
wouldn't it ?” 

After a minute’s silence these treacher- 
ous words came from Rachel : 

“Annie doesn’t care for any one, 
Mr. Teeger.” 

“Oh, come now—that’s rather a tall 
order, any one, you know. She's all 
right.” 

“ But she doesn’t, Of course, most 
girls are silly, and that, and like to get 
married. ? 

“ Well, that’s only nature, ain’t it ?” 

This was a joke. The laugh strained 
downward in his throat, like struggling 
phlegm. 

“Yes, but they don’t understand what 
love is,” said Rachel. “They haven’t 
an idea. They like to be married 
women, and have a husband, and that. 
But they don’t know what love is— 
believe me! The men don’t either.” 

How she trembled !—her whole body, 
her dying voice—she leaning heavily upon 
him. The moon triumphed through a 
sombre expedition of clouds, and shone 
a moment white on her mad and ghastly 
face. 

“Well, I don’t know—I think J under- 
stand, lass, what it is,” he said. 

“You don’t, Mr. Teeger !” 

“ How’s that, then ?” 

“Because, when it takes you, it makes 
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“Well, let’s have it. You seem to 
know all about it.” ’ 


Immediately Rachel began to tell him 
what “it” was—in simple, strong words, 
frenzied definitions, and a power of 
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expression miraculous for her. J! was a 
madness, its name was Legion, it was 
possession by a thousand furies ; it was 
a spasm in the throat, and a sickness of 
the limbs, and a yearning jaundice of the 
eye-whites, and a flame in the marrow ; 
it was catalepsy, trance, apocalypse ; 
it was high as the stars, it was en- 
amoured of the gutter ; it was Vesu- 
vius, and borealis, and the sunset ; 
it was the rainbow in a cesspool ; it 
was Dante plus Heliogabalus, and 
Beatrice plus Messalina; it was a 
transfiguration, and a leprosy, and a 
metempsychosis, and a neurosis ; it 
was the dance of the mznads, and 
the bite of the tarantula ; it was the 
suicide of the soul, it was the de- 
bauchery of the blood, it was bap- 
tism in a sun; it was the strength 
of Sampson, and the debility of the 
dying, and the self-abandonment of 
martyrs. Out poured the wild defi- 
nition in simple words, but with the 
agony of a man fighting for his life. 
And she had not half finished, when 
he understood her fully ; and he had 
no sooner understood her, than he 
was conquered, and succumbed. 

“You don’t mean to say——” he 
faltered. 

“Ah, Mr. Teeger,” she answered, 
“there’s none so blind as those who 
will not see.’’ 

His arm stole guiltily round her 
shuddering body. 

Perhaps none is free from a ten- 
dency to some particular failing ; and 
this man, Walter, in no respect a 
person of strong mind, was, on his 
amatory side, most sudden, promis- 
cuous, and infirm. This tendency 
was, if anything, heightened by the 
quite sincere strain of his mind in 
the direction of spiritual things: for, 
under sudden temptation, back rushed 
his being, with the greater violence, into 
its natural channel. On the whole, had 
he not been a Puritan, he would have 
been a Don Juan. 

In amoment Rachel’s weight hung upon 
his neck, he kissing her passionately. 





After a time she said : 

“But you are only doing this out of 
pity, Walter. Tell the truth, you are in 
love with Annie?” 

Like Peter, he tumbled at once intoa lie. 

“ That’s what you say !” 





It was the suicide of the sout . . 


and the self- 


abandonment of martyrs. 


The lie, though she guessed it one, 
filled her with bliss. 

“You are,” she insisted. 

“Bah! I’m not. Never was. You 
are the girl for me.” 

They went home, entering the house 
at different times, she first, he waiting 
twenty minutes in the street. 
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The house was small. The sisters 
slept together in the second-floor front 
room ; Walter in the second-floor back ; 
Mrs. Evans in the first-floor back, the 
first-floor front being “the drawing- 
room.” The girls, therefore, -generally 
went to bed together. That night, as 
they undressed, there was a row. 

First, a long silence. Then Rachel, 
to say something, pointed to some new 
gloves of Annie’s, and asked : 

“ How much did you give for those ?” 

“Money and kind words,” replied 
Annie.” 

This was ominous. 

“Well, there’s no need to be rude 
about it,” said Rachel. She was happy. 
She was in Paradise. She despised 
Annie. 

“Still,” said Annie, after a silence of 
ten minutes: before the glass, “ séill, I 
should never run after a man like that. 
I'd die first.” 

“T haven’t the least idea what you’re 
talking about,” replied Rachel. 

“You have. I should be ashamed of 
myself, if I were you.” 

“Talk away. You're a little fool.” 

“It’s you. Throwing yourself at the 
head of a man who doesn’t care for you. 
What can you call yourself ?” 

Rachel laughed—happily, yet dan- 
gerously. 

“Don’t bother, my girl,” she said. 

“Think of going out every night to 
meet a man in that way. Look here, 
it’s too disgusting of you, girl!” 

“Ts it?” 

“You can’t deny that you were with 
Mr. Teeger to-night ?” 

“That I wasn’t.” 

“It’s false! Any one can see it by 
the ‘joy in. your face.” 

“Well, suppose I was. What about 
it?” 

“ But a woman should be decent, I 
think. A woman should be able to 
command her feelings, and not expose 
herself like that. Believe me, it gives 
me the creeps all over to think of.” 

“Never mind, don’t be jealous, my 
girl.” 


Gentle Annie flamed. 

“Jealous ! of you /” 

“There isn’t any need, you know— 
not yet.” 

“But I’m not/ There never will be 
need! Do you take Mr. Teeger for a 
raving lunatic? I should go and have 
some false teeth put in first if I were 
you !” 

Thus did Annie fall to the very rock- 
bed of vulgarity ; but she knew it to be 
necessary in order to touch Rachel, as 
with a red-hot wire, on her very nerve 
of anguish. At these words Rachel’s 
face resembled a piece of white iron. 

“Never mind my teeth!” she cried. 
“Tt isn’t the teeth a man looks at! A 
man knows a finely-built woman when 
he sees her—not like a little dumpy 
podge !” 

Here was venom for venom—deep 
calling to deep. 

“Thank you. You are very polite,” 
replied Annie, browbeaten by an inten- 
sity fiercer than her own. “ But still, 
it’s nonsense, Rachel, to talk of my 
being jealous of you. I knew Mr. 
Teeger six months before you. And 
you won’t know him much longer, 
either. I don’t want to have mother 
disgraced here. This is no fit place for 
him to lodge in. I can easily make him 
leave it soon F 

Rachel flew, with minatory palm over 
Annie’s cheek, ready to strike. 

“You dare!” she cried—“ you just 
dare do anything to make him go away ! 
I’ll tear your little a 

Annie winked, and flinched, and 
uttered a sob. There was no more fight 
left in her. They went to bed. 

So for two weeks the situation lasted. 
Only, after that night, so intense grew 
the bitterness between the sisters, that 
Annie removed down to the first-floor 
back, sleeping with Mrs. Evans, who 
dimly wondered. As for Walter, his 
heart was divided within him. He 
loved -Annie ; he was fascinated and 
mesmerised by Rachel. In another age 
and country he would have married 
both. Every day he came to a different 
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resolve. He did not know what to do. 
One thing was clear—a wedding-ring 
would be necessary : and he bought one, 
uncertain for which of the girls. 

“ Look here, lass,”’ he said to Annie in 
the train, coming home, “let us put a 
stop to this. The boss doesn’t seem in 
too great a hurry about that rise of 
screw. Suppose we get spliced, and be 
done ?” 

“ Privately ?”’ 

“Oh, rather. Your ma and sister 
mustn’t know, you know—not just yet 
a while.” 

“And you will still keep on living at 
the house ? ” 

“Well, of course—for the time 
being.” 

She looked up into his face and 
smiled. It was settled. 

Two nights afterwards he met Rachel 
on his way home from prayer-meeting. 
At first he was honest and distant ; but 
he committed the incredible weakness 
of going with her for a walk among the 
squares, and ended by winning from 
her an easily-granted promise of mar- 
riage, on the same terms as_ those 
arranged with Annie. 

When, the next day at lunch-time, he 
put his foot on the threshold of the 
Registrar’s office to give notice, he was 
still in a state of agonised indecision as 
to the name which he should couple 
with his own. 

“Now the name of the other party ?” 
said the official. 

He hesitated. He shuffled with his 
feet. Then he said: 

“Rachel Evans.” 

Not till he was again in the street did 
he remember that Rachel was the name 
of both the girls, and that liberty of 
choice between them still remained to 
him. 

From the day of “ notice” to the day 
of wedlock an interval of twenty-one 
clear days must, by law, elapse. Walter 
was weak enough to ipform both the 
sisters of the step he had taken, but was 
careful to give them only a vague idea 
of the date fixed. His once. clear 


conscience, meanwhile, was grievously 
troubled. His feet were in a net; 
backward he could not go, nor forward. 
He feared to look within himself ; he 
feared to speak to God. He went 
drifting without will, like flotsam, on the 
stream of chance. 

And chance alone it was which finally 
cast him upon what he felt to be firm 
ground. The fifth day before the mar- 
riage was a Bank Holiday, and Walter 
had arranged with Rachel to “ go out ” 
with her on that day in the direction of 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. 
She was to wait for him at an arranged 
spot at two o’clock. At two, then, on 
this day, at a street corner, stood Rachel 
waiting, twirling her parasol, walking a 
little, returning. Walter, however, did 
not appear. Wearily, till three, she 
waited, with knit and anxious brows. 
What could have happened was beyond 
her divination. Had he been taken ill ? 
She returned to the house. No—he 
was certainly out. Had he misunder- 
stood or missed her? Though incre- 
dible, it was the only alternative. To 
Hyde Park, at any rate, she travelled 
alone, feeling desolate and ennuyée, in 
the vague hope of there meeting him. 

What had happened was this : Walter 
was actually half-way toward his rendez- 
vous with Rachel, when he was encoun- 
tered in the street by Annie. Annie had 
gone early to spend the day witha mar- 
ried friend at Stroud Green, but had 
unexpectedly returned, owing to the 
husband’s illness. Seeing Walter, her 
broad, pretty face lit up with smiles. 

“ Harry’s down with the influenza,” 
she said. “I couldn’t stay and bore 
poor Ethel. Where are you going, 
then ?” 

For the first time since his “ conver- 
sion,” twelve years before, Walter, with 
a high flush, now consciously told a lie. 

“Only to the schoolroom,” he said, 
“to hunt for something.” 

“Well, 1am open to be taken vut, if 
any kind friend will be so kind,” she 
said fondly. 

He had that morning definitely vowed 
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to himself to wed Rachel ; and to this 
vow he now again vowed to adhere. 
All the more reason why, for the last 
time, he should “take out” Annie. 













The instinct of the tigress—to tear with tooth and nail. 


“Come along, then, old girl,” he said 
gaily : “ where shall we go ?” 

“Let us go to Hyde Park,” said Annie. 

And to Hyde Park they went, Walter, 
ever and anon, pierced by the bitter 
thought of waiting Rachel. 

At about five o’clock the two were 
walking along the north bank of the 
Serpentine westward toward a_ two- 
arched bridge, which is also pierced by 
a third narrow arch over the bank. It 


was drizzling, and to this narrow arch 


they were making for shelter, when 
Rachel, a person of the keenest vision, 


sighted them from the south bank. She 
became frantic at once. Annie here /— 


Annie who was supposed to be at Stroud 


Green! What treachery! This, then, 


was why . . . The instinct of the tigress 
—to tear with tooth and nail—rose 


strongly within her. She ran panting 


along the bank, toward the bridge, then 
over it, northward. The two had by 
this time passed under the narrow arch, 
and stood talking—of the wedding. 
Rachel came near — heard the 
voices. Unfortunately, just here 
is a block of masonry which pre- 
vented her from leaning directly 
over the arch to listen. Yet the 
necessity to hear was absolute. 
She ran back clear of the masonry, 
and bent far over the parapet, out- 
wards and sidewards toward the 
arch, with straining neck, body, 
and ears. Any one looking into 
those staring brown eyes then 
would have well comprehended 
the Brahmin doctrine of the Ferine 
Soul. But she was at a great dis- 
advantage ; her light ears heard 
only murmurs, and—was that a 
kiss? Further and further forth 
she strained. Suddenly, with a 
cry, she was in the water, where 
it is shallow near the bank. She 
had lost balance. In the fall her 
head struck upon a stone in the 
mud. 

For three days she shrieked con- 
tinuously the name of Walter, fill- 
ing the street with her cries, calling 
him hers—hers only. On the third night, 
in the midst of an appalling paroxysm of 
delirious screams, she suddenly died. 

“Oh, Rachel, don’t say you are dead!” 
cried Annie over her. 

Walter was deeply wounded. The 
death. occurred two days before the 
marriage-day, and on the next he said 
to Annie : 

“ This knocks our little affair on the 
head, of course.” 
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Annie was silent. Then, with a bitter 
pout, she said : 

“T don't see why. After all, it was 
her own fault entirely. Why should we 
suffer ?” 

The feminine rancour and feud be- 
tween the sisters had become cruel as 
death ; and it outlasted death. Annie, 
on the subject of Rachel and Walter, 
was no longer a gentle girl, but marble, 
without respect, or sensitiveness, or pity. 

And so, in spite of the trepidations 
and hesitancy of Walter, the marriage 
took place, even while Rachel lay stark 
on the bed in the second-floor 
front of No. 13. 

The ceremony did not, how- 
ever, transpire without ominous 
hitch. It was necessary, first 
of all, for Walter to forewarn 
Annie that he had given notice 
of her to the Registrar by her 
second name of “ Rachel.” This 
mad - looking proceeding was 
almost the cause of a rupture, 
which nothing but Walter’s most 
ardent pleadings could prevent. 
At any rate it was to “ Rachel,” 
and not to “Annie” that he 
was, as a matter of fact, after 
all, married. 

After the ceremony, per- 
formed in their lunch-time, they 
returned to business together in 
Little Britain. 

At ten o’clock the same night; 
as he was going up to bed, she 
ran after him, and in the pas- 
sage there was a long, stealthy 
kiss—their last on earth. 

“Twelve o’clock ?” he whis- 
pered intensely. 

She held up her forefinger. 

“One!” 

“Oh, say twelve—do, now !” 

She did not answer, but drew 
her palm playfully across his 
cheek. That meant consent. 
Mrs. Evans was an inveterately heavy 
sleeper. He went up. ‘He was careful 
to leave his door a little ajar. He ex- 
tinguished his candle, and went to bed. 


In the room near lay in the dark—with 
calm, eternal lids, and poppied brow— 
the dead. 

Walter could not but think of this 
presence close at hand. “ Well, poor 
girl!” he sighed. “ Poor Rackel! Well, 
well. His way is in the sea, after all, and 
His path in the Great Deep, and His 
footsteps are not known.” Then he 
thought of Annie—the wife! the little 
wife! But instead of Annie, there was 
Rachel. The two women fought vehe- 
mently, venomously, for his thought— 
and ever the dead was stronger than the 





“ Receive my spirit.” 


living. . . . Instead of Annie there was 
Rachel—and again Rachel. 

At last he heard twelve strike from a 
steeple, and sat up in bed, listening 











eagerly for the door to open, or a foot- 
fall on the floor. 

A little American clock ticked in the 
room. In the flue of the chimney was a 
faint sough and sigh, just audible. 

Suddenly she was intensely with him, 
filling the chamber—from nowhere. He 
had heard no footstep, no opening of the 
door. Yet, certainly, she was with him 
now, all suddenly, close to him, over him, 
talking breathlessly to him. 

His first sensation was a shuddering 
which shook him strongly from head to 
foot, like the shudder of a man blue with 
Arctic cold. She held him down by the 
shoulders ; she was stretched at length 
on the bed, over him. The room seemed 
quite full of a strange, continuous rustling 
and rushing sound, like the sound of 
starched muslin in violent agitation. 
She was talking, talking to him, in 
breathless haste, in a low, wild, whimper- 
ing recitative, a low, impassioned gib- 
berish which whimpered like a dog— 
about love, and its definition, and about 
the soul, and the worm, and Eternity, 
and the passion of death, and the nuptials 
of the tomb, and the lust and hollowness 
of the everlasting Void. ‘ And he, too, 
was talking, whispering through his 
chattering teeth, saying: ‘“Sh-h-h, 
Rachel—Annie, I mean—sh-h-h, my 

Rachel, 
And even 


girl — your ma will hear ! 
don’t, don’t—sh-h-h, now !” 
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while he kept up this agonised “ sh-h-h, 
dear—sh-h-h, now,” he was conscious of 
the invasion of a strange madness, an 
unhuman power of limb, as_ though 
energy were being violently pumped 
into him from some behemoth omni- 
potence. The form above him he could 
hardly discern: the room was. dark ; 
but he felt that her garment was flowing 
forth from the neck in a_ continuous 
flutter, with the rustling agitation of a 
thousand starchy shrouds, like the out- 
flow of a pennant in the breeze ; and to 
his wildered consciousness the quiver- 
ing gauze seemed now to swell and fill 
the entire chamber, and now to sink 
again to the size of woman. And ever 
the rhapsody of love and death went 
on, mixed with the chattered “Sh-h-h, 
Rachel—Annie, I mean,” of Walter ; till, 
suddenly, he was involved in an embrace 
so horrible, he felt himself encompassed 
by a might so intolerable and august, 
that his soul fainted within him. He 
sank back; thought span and _ failed 
in darkness beneath the spell of that 
fervid lullaby; he muttered, “ Receive 
my spirit... .” 

Annie, on stealing from bed at twelve, 
had found the door of her room locked 
on the outside. After two days Walter, 
still unconscious, died. His disfigured 
body they placed in a2 grave not far from 
that of Rachel. 
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i A RECORD SIFTER AND HIS WORK 
| By WARNER HENRY 











“HE man who habitually writes in 
a two languages is at all times a 
rara avis of whom you may generally 
predicate with perfect safety that one of 
his tongues comes rather by way of a 
pose than of nature, while in neither will 
he excel. Even if, now and again, such 
a bilinguist rises to the pride of real 
literature in one language, you need fear 
no lapse from the safe condemning him 
in the other. Scarce indeed and hardly 
to be found is the maker of literature in 
either of two alike; and it was the dis- 
covery that such an one has certainly 
and steadily risen in England through 
this last decade which first attracted me 
to Martin Hume. 

Unlike many who have passed their 
youth in a foreign land, Martin Hume 
exhibits little, whether in speech or 
colour, which would lead you to suppose 
him sprung of a family planted in Spain 
now a century and a half since. Neither 
does the success of his pen bewray the 
ancient truth—to him that hath shall 
be given ; success shall come rather to 
him who writes for pleasure than for 
bread. “In the evil days when fortune 
made him an unhappy politician,” he 
sought solace in moments of depres- 
sion by translating from the contem- 
porary Spanish original “A Chronicle 
of King Henry VIII. of England”—a 
book of unknown authorship until quite 
lately when Major Hume discovered 

But that, as Mr. Kipling would 
say, is another tale and one not yet to 
be told. 

An immediate result of this was an 


invitation from the English Record 
Office to take charge of the publica- 
tion of the Elizabethan Calendars of 
Spanish State Papers at Simancas, over 
the Henry VIII. series of which Don 
Pascual de Gayangos had grown old 
until the work of publication went slow 
indeed. Thus the accident of repeated 
reverses as a Parliamentary candidate 
led the man to the book, since it is 
beyond doubt that the translation of 
the Henry VIII. Chronicle was the 
means of calling attention to historical 
and linguistic. Capacities? which have 
long since justified the choice; for 
Major Hume has in ten years edited 
four of the huge volumes of The 
Calendar of State Papers in the Elizabeth 
and another in the Henry VIII. series, 
produced nine original books, and 
smaller writings in number, as well as 
becoming, Englishman though he be, 
one of the most popular of Spanish 
magazine writers. Thus within a 
few years of settling to this work of 
research “The Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth” arrived — product of a 
conviction that even editors of State 
Calendars are not without the eternal 
belief of human nature, that a man has 
at least some right to profit by the fruit 
of his labour. Historical research has 
been heretofore profitable to any one 
rather than to him who has quarried 
holes in the bales of dusty paper; set 
in order and made easy of access for 
all after-comers, in whose footnotes, 
“Simancas i. 27,” or “ Record Office, 
H. VIII. 5. 321,” is the sum total of 
169 
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their acknowledgment—and even thus 


much courtesy is not invariable. 


The merely utilitarian side of the 
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painted their pictures with a large brush 
and failed to explain or adequately 
account for what is so often looked 





QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


From an old Print. 


editor’s soul revolted, and having rough- 
hewn much material for the world at 
large, he proceeded to polish some 
portion for himself. Duty bade carefully 
consider a great mass of diplomatic 
correspondence of the time of Elizabeth, 
in which is reflected, almost from day 
to day, the continually shifting aspects 
of political affairs, and the varying 
attitudes of the Queen and her ministers 
in dealing therewith. Then the critical 
spirit arose, and, struck with the failure 
of most historians of the period, who 


upon as the perverse fickleness of 
perhaps the greatest sovereign who ever 
occupied the English throne, Martin 
Hume concluded that the key to the 
mystery was only to be discovered by 
a most careful study of her apparent 
levities. Thus there came to light no 
fickleness, but a policy subtle as the 
world has ever seen, and so full of 
varying combination and bewildering 
mutabilities that an ordinary student 
was plunged into despairing confusion. 
For the hand of Elizabeth was free to 
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any aspirant, but—with all apologies to 
Mrs. Gallup—her heart or self never 
followed further than in word. And 
she was, indeed, a_ strange woman 
this maiden Queen—to whose quite 
imaginary radiance seventy times seven 
poets did homage, who would dance 
with marvellous, uncouth agility, or 
torture the unhappy spinet, or indeed do 





hair’s breadth the courses of a treaty. 
Yet for all they called her Astraea, 
unlovely she was both in face and in 
habit, far more the callous child of a 
callous Henry VIII. than Anne Boleyn’s 
daughter, who should have purged the 
land from the affliction of her sister 
Mary’s hand. Cruel, vindictive, heart- 
less, and astute, to her, more than to any 


ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF LEICESTER, AN ASPIRANT TO THE HAND OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


From an old Print. 


nearly anything which a woman’s vanity single other, is due that the European 
will suffer and not break, if so she might balance of to-day rose on the ashes of 
but impress one envoy or change by one Spain and the temporal Papacy. 

















Once started, such a subject naturally 
continues itself, the more so when, despite 
the proverb— 


“Force and cunning, both in vain, 
Strive against the King of Spain,” 


it has been possible for a later poet 
to tell us how— 
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For the moment England’s hereditary 
feud with France was transferred to 
Spain, and Hawkins, Grenville, Raleigh, 
Drake—to take but four names—scoured 
the seas for Spaniards and Spanish gold 
—ostensibly at least, although I fear they 
were sadly careless as to whose were the 
ships which earried the treasures cf their 





PHILIP AND MARY. 


After the painting by Antonio Mor. 


“Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 

Their cities he put to the sack ; 

He singed His Catholic Majesty’s beard, 
And harried his ships to wrack. 

He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of bowls, 
When the great Armada came ; 

But he said, ‘They must wait their turn, 

good souls’ ; 

And he stooped and finished the game.” 


search. And they hated as they fought, 
those semi-pirate sailors of the “‘ Heretic 
Queen,” with the good hate of a free 
nation in the destruction of a would-be- 
alien yoke ; in healthy dislike of suffering 


“The thumbscrew and the rack, 
For the glory of the Lord.” 
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This Raleigh, too, their captain, was 
a man among many,—courtier and poet, 
gentleman and pirate, sailor and _ his- 
torian, fearless to sail the unknown 
oceans round, pitiful in his efforts to 
escape the axe of James. How King 
James I. of England could transmit the 
Stuart charm is hard to say, but in 
unreliability to his servants he was at 
least the father of his son. Martin 
Hume in his fine “Life of Raleigh” 
tells how Spain clamoured for the fallen 
favourite’s blood. Raleigh would find 
his master untold wealth in gold-mines 
of the land of Eldorado. At once 
James deprecates the protests of Gon- 
domar and allows the great English- 
man to start on his quest. But fate 
would that Raleigh failed, and so, as 
the historian clearly shows, one of 
the first and greatest agents of English 
supremacy on the seas was sacrificed to 
the demands of Gondomar on behalf 
of his Most Catholic Majesty, and the 
pusillanimity of the wisest fool in Chris- 
tendom—how criminally foolish was 
perhaps never recognised, any more 
than the earlier historian saw _ the 
perfect unity underlying the apparent 
vagaries of the policy of Queen Eliza- 
beth, until the treasures of the Spanish 
and other records were thrown open 
to the world. For Walter Raleigh was 
just the sacrifice which his master 
offered up on the altar of his desire 
for the Spanish match, a sacrifice as 
useless as it was criminal. But, as 
already has been said, such work cannot 
halt always in the same place. Given a 
new field, the historian must needs be 
progressive, and so, by way of mono- 
graphs on Philip II. and “The Great 
Lord Burleigh,” Major Hume’s activities 
went forward from “The Year after 
the Armada” to the volumes in the 
“Story of the Nations,” the “Cambridge 
University Histories,” and a later work 
in which their author gives a connected 
story of the whole history of Spain. 
And this history has twice been nearly 
bound to ours : once when, on the death 
of Mary—and even more, perhaps, on 
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that of her sister—Spanish and Jesuit 
emissaries moved heaven and earth to 
secure the English succession: once 
when, as it were, to return evil for good, 
England poured out blood and treasure 
to save her ally from the common foe of 
imperial France. 

Long since forgotten, of course, since 
the one thing to be remembered, is the 
little fight of Baylen, yet it was that check 
to his armies which recalled Napoleon’s 
self post-haste from Prussia; which 
sounded his certain knell, since it told 
of the reawakening of a national spirit 
in one of the least accounted nations. 
Through all Europe the whisper spread, 
meeting kindred echoes in the breasts 
of a hundred Arndts and Steins, spread- 
ing overseas to England, waiting only 
for the opportunity. And yet, though 
Spain lit the fire which drove the greatest 
genius of all history from Leipzic to 
Elba, and from Waterloo to the little 
rock in the Southern Atlantic, she never 
advanced. Languid, and disinclined for 
prolonged effort, she slumbered under 
corrupt governments, a prey to any 
Godoy who might have the boldness and 
taste for a career of political adventure. 
Divided by intrigues, dissatisfied yet 
torpid, socialism and decay grew in her 
towns and failing industries. But in 
the country her people still kept some 
of the old energy with the universal 
pride; in the north and in the mountains 
something of the spirit which ruined 
Napoleon. Even before the war with 
America and the loss of her colonies 
there had begun a new era of expan- 
sion, a clearing and a broadening of the 
national life, a revival of trade and an 
awakening of mind. All this is told 
vividly in what is perhaps Martin 
Hume’s best work, “ Modern Spain,” in 
the “Story of the Nations” series. 

As an instance of this intellectual 
awakening of Spain, it is curious to 
note that within the last year or two a 
sudden demand has arisen for reading 
such as is supplied by the high-class 
English monthly magazines. Editors 
and publishers were ready; but of fit 
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writers there were but few. Graceful 
paragraphists, purveyors of playful satire 
and social causerie, political journalists 
and dry professors, were to be had by 
the hundred if needed ; but the cultured 
writer who was, at once, researchful, 


MANUEL 





the two monthly magazines on the Eng- 
lish model, which between them divide 
the suffrages of cultured Spain, “ Nuestro 
Tiempo” and “La _ Lectura,” have 
eagerly competed for the services of 
an English writer ; and Martin Hume’s 


GODOY,. 


Prime Minister of Spain at the age of 23. 


original, and entertaining ; the specialist 
who was able to popularise his speciality, 
was yet to seek in Spain. Whilst the 
new school of writers was forming 
editors had to cast a wide net and 
supplement native talent from other 
sources. Thus it has come about that 


historical articles, written in Spanish, 
appear at frequent intervals in both maga- 
zines. Being fresh in substance and style, 
they have “caught on” with a new public, 
and Spanish literary society has gener- 
ously welcomed a foreign recruit with 
no uncertain voice. The Royal Spanish 
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Academy, on the motion of the father 
of Spanish letters, Juan Valera, Sefior 
Silvela, the late Premier, and Count 
Casa Valencia, a former ambassador in 
London, has unanimously elected Hume 
a member of its august official congre- 
gation ; the Royal Academy of History 
has done likewise ; the Queen Regent 
has sent him a gracious message and a 
Commander’s cross ; and at least two of 
his English books are now in process of 
publication in Spanish. Verily literary 
recognition is less niggard in Spain than 
in England. Years of patient labour 
and prodigious industry have, it is true, 
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brought to Hume acceptance and respect 
as an historical writer in his own country ; 
but it is rare indeed for a man to come 
as quickly to the front as he has done as 
a producer of literature in a tongue 
other than his own. In this respect he 
must rank with Joseph Conrad, Jus- 
serand, Martin Maartens, Max Miller, 
and Pascual de Gayangos in England; 
and it is this unusual phase in the mani- 
fold activities of a strenuous English 
man of letters that has inspired this 
article, and the presentation of the ac- 
companying photograph of a remarkable 
personality. 
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PART IIl 
Balls Hit near Top of Bounce 


Fore-hand Strokes. 


T is most difficult to describe accu- 

rately the way any particular stroke 
is made, but it is hoped that the diagrams 
and illustrations given will enable the 
reader to understand clearly what is 
meant. 

Every one of course introduces little 
peculiarities of their own, but if the 
directions given be carefully followed, 
it is hoped that the strokes will be found 
easy of accomplishment. 

Slight differences in the grip may 
make some of the strokes seem im- 
possible, but with practice these diffi- 
culties can be overcome. 

The strokes described are all possible, 
provided the racket be held quite 
close to the vellum. Every one is, 
however, recommended to adopt 
some modification of the grip shown 
in diagrams Nos. 8 and 9. 

Many players use a few of these 
strokes, but very few use the whole 
of them. The 
fore-hand 
strokes will be 
dealt with first. 

(1) The round- 
arm fore-hand 
drive-—In driv- 
ing from right 
to left, arm, 
wrist, and 
racket are al- 
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NO. 26.—THE ROUND-ARM AND FORE-HAND DRIVE. of 








HOW TO PLAY IT 





most in a straight line, the face of the 
racket leaning slightly towards the table, 
and the ball being taken well away from 
and somewhat in front of the body (see 
illustration). Swing the racket towards 
the ball with the arm in this position, 
taking care that the racket travels almost 
parallel with the table. To do this the 
body must be considerably bent. The 
moment the ball comes into contact with 
the vellum, swing upwards so as to lift 
the ball over the net. The spin im- 
parted to the ball by this movement will 
cause it to fall rapidly and keep low, and 
travel fast after striking the table. 

The wrist can be used in combination 
with the arm and body to bring the 
racket upwards. This increases the 
spin on the ball, but also increases the 
difficulty of performing the stroke. 

If the ball bounce high this stroke can 
be performed 
without any 
spin being 
necessary. The 
racket, instead 
of swinging 
parallel to the 
table, moves 
slightly towards 
it. Great care 
must be taken 
that the ball is 
struck truly 
without any 
down cut, as 
otherwise the 
ball will fly out 
court, the 
177 N 
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down cut causing the ball to rise. 
Strokes will be shown later in which the 
down cut can be used. 

To place the ball 
straight down. the table 
with this stroke the ball 
can be taken when it 
is level with the body 
instead of in front of it. 















NO. 27.—UNDER-HAND FORE-HAND DRIVE. 


If the ball be played straight down the 
table from in front of the player the 
racket must bend back as far as possible. 

The question of making the ball screw 
in the air and break after striking the 
table will be discussed later on. 

(2).The under-hand fore-hand drive.— 
The ball is driven from straight in front 
of the body or close to it on the right- 
hand side, the arm moving at right 
angles to the table. 

The racket is held almost at right 
angles to the arm and below vit, the face 
being somewhat to the right of the hand 
(see diagram). Directly the ball is 
struck, pull the 
racket sharply up- 
wards, chiefly by 
bending the fore- 
arm and turning the 
wrist so as to bring 
the racket above it. 
This imparts the 
top spin necessary 
to keep the ball 
low. 

The direction of the ball is controlled 
by turning the racket round on the axis 
of the handle by the movement of the 
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forearm, not by moving it backward or 
forward with the wrist as pivot, as is the 
case in the “ round-arm drives.” Moving 
the racket backwards or forwards in the 
under-hand’ drive controls the length of 
the return. 

- Although it is possible to drive a ball 
with greater pace and force by the use 
of the round-arm stroke, the ease with 
which the under-hand 
drive can be placed 
makes it almost more 
difficult for an oppo- 
nent to return. 

The effect of a 
side screw on the 
flight and break of a 
ball will be discussed 
later on. It will be 
shown that the ball 
can be made to break 
in any direction. 

(3) The lob—By a 
“lob” is meant tossing the ball into the 
air. This is the only possible way of 
taking some strokes. 

A ball driven or served half-way down 
the right-hand side of the court near the 
edge, and travelling away from the 


NO. 28.—FORE-HAND LOB FROM SIDE OF TABLE. 


table, must be taken in this manner 
unless half-volleyed (see illustration), 
or a ball just touching the edge of the 
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table can frequently be taken quite close 
to the floor and returned high over the 
net. Care must be taken to return the 
ball well to the end of the opponent’s 
court, as otherwise the smash to be 
described later on will end the rally. 

A short player is frequently compelled 
to turn his back to the table and play the 
ball over his shoulder. 

(4) The screwback—This stroke has 
been called the “screwback” not 
because the ball actually always comes 
back over the net, but because instead 
of travelling forwards in direction 6 it 
rises from the table in the direction a. 
The tendency of the ball is to come 
back over the net, although sufficient 
spin can rarely be imparted to render 
this possible. It has, however, occurred. 

This stroke is possible only when the 
ball bounces high, unless the _ half- 
volley described previously is used. 
Hold the racket somewhat loosely, the 
head being 
either above 
the wrist or 
at one side. 
















racket _par- 
allel to the 
table rapidly 
towards the 


NO. 30.—CROUCH STROKE FORE-HAND. 


‘ 
ball, and the moment contact takes place 
let the stroke take a downward swing, 


the racket being turned slightly back so 


Swing the ~ 
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as.to hit the ball somewhat below the 
centre. This will impart a spin the 
reverse of that given in both the round- 





NO. 29.—DIAGRAM OF SCREWBACK. 


arm and underhand drives -mentioned 
above. 

(5) The crouch stroke-——This stroke is 
very difficult to perform effectively, but 
is one of the finest returns to a hard 
service or shooting ball. 

A hard drive falls some few inches 
inside the table and keeps very low. 
Bend down so that when the wrist is 
below the level of the table the ball can 
be struck overhand when it is level with 
or below the table (see illustration). The 
ball can be taken well behind the table 
in this manner. 

It will help greatly if the right foot is 
drawn back, as in this position the body 
is quite steady. If the racket be made 
to describe a short circle from below 
the wrist to above it an extremely fast 
return is made, but great care must be 
taken to hit the ball truly without any 
cut... A very slight amount of cut 
from above downwards will cause 
the ball to fly out. Owing to the 
nature of the stroke a top spin is 
almost too difficult to attempt, al- 
though by lifting the arm during 
the stroke it may be imparted to 
the ball. 

(6) Playing short balls—This is 
a variety of the “lob,” only instead 
of hitting the ball high into the air 
it is played so as to fall just over the 
net. It is most useful in taking balls 
that have hit the net and just dropped 
over. With practice the return can 
be made to fall on the table within an 
inch or two of net, and as the ball 
has been driven, in all probability from 
behind the end of the table, such a short 
return can only be taken very hurriedly. 
N—2 





























(7) A very effective underhand drive 
can be brought off from right behind 
the end of the table after the ball 
has fallen below the level of the 
surface. 

The ball must be hit as hard as 
possible, and directly it touches the 
racket the arm and wrist must draw 
the vellum sharply upwards so as to 
cause the bal! to spin rapidly. 

Its course will be very similar to that 
of the dotted line in diagram 31. It will 
be seen that the ball falls very rapidly 
towards the end of its journey, and 
shoots with great velocity. 








The great objection to this stroke is 
that the ball sometimes goes under the 
table owing -to the pull upwards not 
being sharp enough. 

(8) Taking balls falling on the back- 
hand side of the court with a fore-hand 
stroke.—(This is a cross between a back- 
hand and fore-hand stroke.) 

This is avery ugly and not very power- 
ful stroke, and should be used only when 
it is impossible to take the ball in any 
other way. This only occurs when the 
flight of the ball is misjudged, so that 
instead of falling on the fore-hand, as 
expected, it comes to the other side, and 
there is no time to turn the racket so as 
to make a back-hand stroke. 
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The position is that illustrated, diagram 
No. 32. 

The forearm is across the body, palm 
of hand facing upwards, and the stroke 
is made chiefly by movement of the 
wrist. 

The smash.—When the ball bounces 
very high it can be hit straight on 
to the table, as shown in illustration 
No. 34. 

The fore-hand drive from left to right. 
—When the ball bounces high on the 
left-hand side of the court step smartly 
across, moving left foot as far as 
possible parallel with the table, the right 





NO. 31.—UNDER-HAND DRIVE FROM BEHIND END OF TABLE. 


taking a slight step backwards ; swing 
the racket parallel with the table so as to 
hit the ball with the racket facing the 
right-hand corner of the opponent’s 
court. The ball will then travel with 
a twist that will take it off the right-hand 
side of the table almost at right angles 
(to the side of the table). It is possible 
to do this stroke when the ball does not 
bounce very high. In this case, how- 
ever, the movement becomes a jump. 
Either the under-hand or round-arm 
drive can be used. Should it be 
necessary to play a straight ball with- 
out any break the under-hand drive 
must be used unless the stroke is taken 
standing by the side of the table. 
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Back-hand Strokes. 


No. 1. The round-arm back-hand drive. 
—In driving from left to right back-hand, 
the fore-arm, wrist and racket must be 
almost in a straight line, the face of the 
racket being at right angles to the table 
or slightly inclined towards it, and the 
ball must be struck when a considerable 
distance from the body. Swing the 
racket freely at the ball, moving the 
arm chiefly at the 
elbow. The mo- 
ment the vellum 
touches the ball, 
give a sharp up- 
ward stroke, caus- 
ing the top spin 
necessary to keep 
the ball within the 
court. It is very 
difficult to place 
this drive straight 
down the table. It 
can, however, be 
managed by turning 
the body consider- 
ably round so that, 
instead of being 
square with the 
table, it is at right 
angles to it.- By 
drawing the racket 
from left to 
right across 
the ball it 
can be made 
to break 
from right 
to left. This 
is not advisable unless the drive is 
straight down the table, as in playing 
across the table the break brings the 
ball nearer the opponent. In driving 
straight down the table this break can 
be increased by the action of the wrist. 
If the ball bounces high this stroke can 
be performed without any top spin. 
The racket, instead of swinging parallel 
with the table, takes a direction towards 
it; the ball, however, must be struck 
square so that no undercut is given, 




























NO. 32.—FORE-HAND STROKE FROM BACK-HAND SIDE. 


otherwise the ball will fly out of the 
court. Strokes will be shown later on 
in which the down cut back-hand can 
be used. 

No. 2. The under-hand back-haizc drive. 
—The racket head must be well below 
the wrist, at right angles to the arm, and 
the ball can be taken from any part of 
the left-hand court. The face of the 
racket must incline towards the table, 
and the moment the ball is struck the 
racket must be drawn sharply 
upwards by the use of both 
wrist andarm. The direction 
of the ball can be controlled 
by turning the racket on the 
axis of the handle, and can 
be placed with ease to any 
part of the court. The length 
of the return can be regulated 
by the angle the face of the 
racket has to the table as well 
as by the strength of the 
stroke. Although it is pos- 
sible to drive a much harder 
ball by the round-arm stroke, 
the ease with which the return 
can be placed 

by the 

under-hand 
drive makes 
it a far more 
valuable 
one owing 
to the diffi- 
culty the 
opponent 
has of pre- 
judging the 
direction of 
the return. It will be shown later on 
that the ball can be made to break on 
either side. 

No. 3. The lob back-hand.—The use 
of the back-hand lob and the method 
of doing it is very similar to the fore- 
hand. A ball driven well out of reach 
on the back-hand side must be taken in 
this way (see illustration No. 37). A fast 
ball touching the edge of the end of the 
table can frequently be taken by turning 
the back to the table and taking the ball 














































NO. 32.—FORE-HAND DRIVE FROM LEFT 
TO RIGHT. 


from the position a yard in front of the 
body (again see illustration No. 36). 
Instead of getting square with the table 
by stopping and turning back, continue 
right round, taking the ball without 
stopping the swing of body. Much time 
will be saved if this way of taking the ball 
be adopted instead of the usual one of 
stopping and turning back again. 

No. 4. The screwback.—This stroke can 
be used more frequently back-hand than 
its fore-hand counterpart, owing to the 
greater flexibility of the wrist in the 
necessary direction. Hold the racket 
fairly loosely and swing it straight at the 
ball. The moment before contact turn 
the face of the racket so that the ball is 
hit on the under side. This will cause 
the ball to travel slowly upwards, and 
on striking the table it will bounce 
straight up, or even occasionally come 
right back towards the net. 

This stroke can also be done by 
swinging the racket at right angles 
to the table, so that the face of the 
racket is drawn across the ball from top 
to bottom. 

No. 5. The crouch stroke-—This stroke 
is far more’difficult to perform effectively 
back-hand than the fore-hand stroke ; in 
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fact, on but few occasions is it even pos- 
sible. It only becomes so when a player 
has been driven a long way from the 
table and the return falls 4 or 5 inches 
within, the court and shoots consider- 
ably. Step forward quickly with the 
right foot, and hit the ball as shown in 
diagram 37. Take care that the racket 
is not drawn downwards across the ball, 
otherwise the return will rise and go out 
of court. Owing to the nature of this 
stroke, top spin is extremely difficult, 
but perhaps possible, so that the ball 
usually falls on to the table by the action 
of gravitation alone. 

No. .6. Playing short balls——This is 
merely a variety of the lob, in which, 
instead of playing the ball high into the 
air, it is struck so as to fall just over the 
net. It is practically the same as the fore- 
hand shot, the only difference being that 
it is possible to place the ball closer to 
the net on the left-hand side by the 
back-hand stroke than is possible in 
the other case. F 

No. 7. Driving balls with the back-hand 
stroke from the right-hand side of the 
body.—This stroke is a very effective 
and powerful one, very different from 
the fore-hand scoop-up from the left- 
hand side. The arm is turned round so 


that the back of the hand faces the net ° 


and the fore-arm and upper-arm’ are 
almost at right angles, and well extended 
from body, the racket being held at right 





NO. 34.—THE SMASH. 
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NO. 35.—BACK-HAND LOB FROM SIDE OF TABLE. 


angles. to arm. It is possible to drive 
hard in any direction, but no, side or 
down spin can be imparted to the ball. 
It is only necessary to use this stroke 
when forced by a very quick return to 
half-volley back-handed on the right- 
hand side of the body. If the return 
comes back quickly it can then be driven 
without changing to the fore-hand (see 
illustration No. 38). 

No. 8. The back-hand drive from the 
right-hand side of the table-—Step to the 
side with the right foat and somewhat 
backwards with the left, when the ball 
falling on the right-hand side of the 
court bounces fairly high. Swinging the 
racket as instructed in the round-arm 
drive, the ball can be driven with great 
speed to the left-hand side of the table. 
If at the moment of striking the ball the 
racket be drawn quickly from left to 
right, the ball comes off the table with 
a tremendous spin, making it almost 
impossible for the return to be placed 
within the court. This stroke always 
causes the ball to break considerably 
without any wrist action. Owing to the 
wrist having more play in the direction 
needed, this stroke is fat more effective 
than the fore-hand stroke from right to 
left. Occasionally, instead of placing 








the ball to the left, it can be driven 
half-way down the right-hand side of 
the table. The ball is then taken with 
the racket above the wrist. If done 
quickly this is a killing stroke. 


Making the Ball Break. 


A great deal can be done in the 
way of making the ball shoot and 
break by imparting spin. I propose 
to state shortly the 
different ways of 
causinga ball to screw 
and the effect of the 
screw. 

To cause top-spin 
(i.e., to make the ball 
spin in the direction 
of its flight) the racket 
must be drawn along 
the ball from the lower part upwards.> 
This will cause it to shoot and travél 
fast as it leaves the table. When struek : 
by the opponent’s racket the tentlency 
is for the ball to rise, and the return wil 
very likely give you an opportunity far 
killing. vst 





NO. 36.—TAKING BALL WITH BACK TO TABLE. 


By drawing the racket from the top 
of the ball downwards, or by cutting 
across it underneath, the reverse spin to 
the above will be imparted and the ball 
will bounce perpendicularly, or even 
break back, 








By drawing the racket across the ball 
from right to left the ball will break to 
the right on hitting the table. The ten- 
dency of the ball when struck by the 
opponent’s racket is to the left, that is 
to say, the opposite way to the break off 
the table. 

By reversing this action the ball can 
be made to break to the left. Top spin, 
or the reverse, and a break can be im- 





NO. 37.—BACK-HAND CROUCH STROKE, 


parted at the same time by drawing the 
racket diagonally across the ball. 

The above directions hold good for 
both back- and fore-hand strokes. It 
will be found that a break difficult to 
perform backhanded is easy forehanded, 
and vice versa. 


General Remarks on Playing the Game. 


In these remarks I propose to mention 
the chief points to be observed in playing 
a game of Ping-Pong. 

1. Do not commence the game by 
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serving too fast. Wait until you have 
got set, and gradually increase the pace 
of the service until your normal delivery 
is reached. 

2. Vary the service as much as pos- 
sible. Do not continually serve from 
the same place and in the same manner. 
The following are methods by which 
you can get variety of service. (a) By 
placing. Place the services so far as is 
possible at your oppo- 
nent’s weak point. If 
you observe that he is a 
fore-hand player chiefly, 
place them well down 
to his back-hand. Do 
not mind if the service 
is only a slow one, as 
the difficulty he will 
have in returning a ball 
from his weak side will 
in all probability give you 
the chance of killing 
with your next stroke. 
(6) Serve sometimes 
from the right-hand 
side of the table, at 
other times from the left 
and occasionally from 
the middle. In this way 
your opponent will never 
get used to the angle at 
which the ball leaves the 
table. (c) Vary the pace 
as much as you possibly 
can without altering the 
action used in serving. 
One of the best ways 
in which to alter pace, and at the same 
time make the service more difficult, is 
by imparting the cut mentioned in the 
remarks on service. (d) Atwist or back- 
ward service is also extremely useful, 
particularly after a very hard service, 
when your opponent has been led to 
stand well behind the table. 

Develop, as I have said before, one or 
two services, and make certain of being 
able to place them. When serving take 
particular notice of the point to which 
most of the returns come. You will thus 
frequently be ready to deliver a killing 
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stroke from anticipating your opponent’s 
intentions. 

3. At the moment of striking the ball, 
whenever possible, give an upward twist 
to the wrist. This adds pace, makes the 
ball go nearer the top of the net and 
come quicker from the table ; also if the 
ball strikes the top of the net this twist 
will, in many cases, cause it to roll over. 

4. Do not slog too hard at every ball ; 
the primary object is to get the ball back 
over the net with sufficient- pace and 
length to force a weak return. Do not 
start a game by hitting too hard, but 
start slowly and gradually work up to 
your full drive. 

5. When your opponent gives you a 
ball which it is possible to kill, never 
hesitate from careful motives, but try 
to win the point. 

6. In placing the ball 
always send it to the 
spot most inconvenient 
to your opponent. The 
most inconvenient spot as 
a rule is that part of the 
court he least expects the 
ball to be returned to. 
Thus a ball straight at him 
down the table is very often 
a more telling stroke than 
one on one of the side 
lines. Also it is frequently 
more effective to place the 
ball to that part of the table 
his racket has just left rather than to 
the side it is being moved towards. 

7. Do not lob against an opponent 
who can drive hard from the back line. 
He will in all probability kill every one 
of your returns. 

8. Always anticipate, if you possibly 
can, where your opponent is going to 
return the ball. Do not move towards 
the spot you expect the return to come 
to until he has actually hit the ball, 
otherwise he may at the last moment 
change its direction, completely beating 
you. 

g. Notice all your faults, and if pos- 
sible get some onlooker who understands 
the game to point out any fault he may 
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have noticed. Practice all your weak 
points as much as possible. Do not 
mind losing practice games, but leave 
off some of your pet strokes during 
practice, and try and take every ball in 
the particular manner that happens to 
be most difficult to you. 

10. Do not when practising think that 
any manner of stroke or any kind of 
play will have no influence over your 
game. Always play your best and your 






NO. 38.—BACK-HAND DRIVE FROM RIGHT-HAND SIDE. 


hardest. However you have been handi- 
capped try your best to win. Your con- 
stant motto must be “Improvement.” 
If you do not improve you will gradually 
become a weaker player. It is impos- 
sible to remain at a dead level: one 
must either improve or go back. 

11. Do not be content with thinking 
of the game only when you are playing 
it. In spare moments try and think out 
some new strokes or methods of play, 
and then, when next practising, turn 
your theories to practical use. 

12. Play as large a variety of opponents 
as you possibly can. You will then learn 
to attack many kinds of defence and to 
defend many kinds of attack. 
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New Members. 


A man in the House who gave me a 
dinner there the other evening that 
increased my respect for our Parlia- 
mentary institutions, told me that the 
difficulties of a new member become 
greater as the. years goon. In the old 
days a graceful show of courtesy was 
shown on the occasion of a maiden 
speech, and even Ministers would resume 
their seats and refrain from competition 
in the game of catching the Speaker’s 
eye when the shout went up of “ New 
Member!” A careful point was ever 
made by the following speaker of giving 
generous compliment. Nowadays, it 
appears, the freshman is given no 
such preference. As the speaking 
member gathers up his coat tails and 
glances behind him to make sure that 
he is not going to sit on a hat, the new 
man has to jump up with others, and 
it is only when he has done this night 
after night, only at some late hour of 
the evening when the last word on the 
subject under debate has been said 
several times over, that he hears the 
name of his constituency suddenly and 
unexpectedly called from the Chair. 
Nothing to lean upon, nothing to 
thump, and unless he has left his 
notes in his locker he has to hold them 
in his hand. What wonder, in these 
environments, that a _ first speech 
should generally be a confused jumble 
of words; made the more vague 
and meaningless by the fear that any 
direct statement may result in a call to 
order? There are many things for 
which one forgets to be thankful ; 
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amongst the chief of these is surely 
the circumstance that one has been 
born without Parliamentary ambition. 
Still the House has its work, if only 
in modifying ambitions. A man with 
ar Hyde Park voice is forced there 
to modify the volume of his tones; 
the bladder of conceit is pricked, and 
hats that have been unwearable are once 
again found of sufficient size. The 
present House can scarcely be said to 
palpitate with fun, and there is hope .in 
the fact that in one week of last month 
three humorous writers were seen in the 
Lobby of the House. I say no more 
on this point, but it is pleasing to think 
of ‘the possibility of the Speaker calling 
on Mr. Barry Pain to enliven the House 
on the question of omnibus horses as 
remounts ; on Mr. W. W. Jacobs to 
brighten discussion of the Naval 
Estimates with a story about a captain 
who, to escape a termagant wife, pre- 
tends to be a parrot; on Mr. H. G. 
Wells to give his anticipations of the 
Government policy of the day after the 
morrow. 


Love and the Minor Poets. 


There is something in the medium 
of poetry which apparently justifies a 
man in throwing off all reserve, and in 
proclaiming to the world details of 
matters in regard to which others show 
careful reticence. If the average youth 
should suffer from the pangs of un- 
requited affection he either hushes up 
the fact, or, at the most, confides it to 
his mother ; the poet insists on letting 
the whole world know—or all that part 
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of the world which buys poetry. 
Similarly, the average youth sees a pair 
of lips or a left ear that seem not 
altogether displeasing and thinks of 
them for a few moments until the 
incident is ejected from his mind by 
consideration of Surrey’s chances for 
the championship and the batting of 
Mr. Jessop ; the poet, on the other hand, 
goes home straightway and writes verses 
for the public information beginning, 
“Oh, eyes that never, never can be mine, 
Oh nose e 

Regard, for instance, the small, slim 
volume by Mr. George Francis Wilson 
entitled “A Mirror of Moods.” Here is 
Mr. Wilson in a Matin 
song, bidding his lady- 
love awake, discussing a 
matter with her in verses 
that commence :— 





“If it were only Death, dear 
heart, 
If it were only Death 
And there an end!” 


complimenting another 


effusively— 


“Thou art too sweet for words 
Or song of mortal man ;” 


writing of one Alicia— 
“When that thou saw’st’”"— 


(I do not for my part like 
the word “saw’st” ; it is too suggestive 
of the timber-yard)— 


“When that thou saw’st her in the night— 
The night its shadows rap{ from thee ;” 


two verses to a lady on Ludgate Hill ; 
one to another whose name is faintly 
hinted at by three asterisks ; verse to a 
first-night goddess who waited for a 
whole afternoon on the gallery stairs. 
When Mrs. Wilfer remarked to Mr. 
George Sampson that at her papa’s 
table she had sometimes seen as many 
as three copper-plate engravers ex- 
changing the most exquisite sallies and 
retorts at-one time, Mr. Sampson re- 
marked, with an uneasy movement on 





his chair, that three was a large number, 
and it must have been highly enter- 
taining. One may be allowed to express 
a similarly cautious view in regard to 
Mr. Wilson’s love affairs. I like Mr. 
Wilson best in the lines written at a 
City desk, with aspirations for the sea, 
for the countryside, and for the open 
world ; there he is constant, and faith- 
ful, and. real 


Dialect and Mr. Dooley. 


The use of dialect is a great assist- 
ance to certain writers, and many a 
phrase that, written out in perfect 
speech, would lack all the elements of 
fun, appears amusing when 
the words are assimilated 
to the common tongue. 
Quite excellent stories, for 
instance, told in the Scots 
language are as nothing 
when translated into Eng- 
lish,anda Yorkshire brogue 
will give point to almost 
any anecdote. How far 
one is justified in distort- 
ing the printed word in 
order to convey the effect 
of dialect is a matter that 
each must decide for him- 
self ; one’s own feeling is 
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words out of all recognition 
convey suspicion of extra- 
vagance. No Cockney (unless he has 
been reading dialect stories) says “abart” 
for “about,” or “ arrever” for “ however,” 
or “termorror” for “to-morrow”; he 
no more thinks of saying these things 
than the coster dreams of wearing 
pearlies. For a writer to go beyond the 
effect of the spoken word is sinful ; 
truth would be conveyed with greater 
ease and less of tears by spelling 
in the normal way. In the works of 
Mr. Dooley is a form of American-Irish 
with which I am not familiar, but I have 
so much confidence in Mr. Dooley as a 
philosopher that I am willing to accept 
his spelling with an equal amount of 
faith, The Irishman finds himself 
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coloured by his environments ; it is easy, 
for instance, to distinguish between the 
Birmingham ‘Irish and the Irish of 
Liverpool. The writer of Mr. Dooley 
is, as most people know, a man with a 
very real knowledge of American affairs, 
and no slight acquaintance with the 
concerns of other countries. One of his 
early sketches Called “ Expert Evidence ” 
appeared, when I first read it, to be a 
piece of rollicking farce; it is since 
that I have discovered how near it is to 
some methods of American legal pro- 
ceeding. There is probably more truth 
in Mr. Dooley than in even the journals of 
the Yellow Press. “ American ‘Women 
Dazzle All at the Opening of Parlia- 
ment” was a headline in one of these 
a while since; the account. below. 
referred. only to the Duchess ‘of 
Marlborough, who was not present; and 
to Mrs. Arthur Paget, who was. 


Long Novels and Short. 


It is possible that none but the writer 
and the typist takes the trouble to count 
words, and the ordinary reader would 
be puzzled to say, off-hand, whether a 
certain book had sixty thousand words 
or a hundred and sixty thousand. 
Women-folk like to read long’ books, 
this because they prefer to walk about 
with the characters for a few days, 
wondering what Ethel -will say to the 
Colonel’s proposal, and whether the 
young artist is really an artist, or if 
(following the strict line of convention) 
he will presently declare himself as none 
other than Lord Hugh Palette, owner of 
the adjoining property. Men, on the 
other hand, if they read novels at all— 
and this happens rarely— prefer those 
which can be read at a sitting, so that 
the worries of fictitious characters may 
not be added to the troubles of every- 
day life. A new novel called “The 
Victors” is an attempt by Mr. Robert 
Barr to ignore these conditions, for 
it is a man’s book (although it finishes 
artfully, I see, with a kiss on a 
bare rounded shoulder), and it contains 
five hundred and sixty-seven pages; 
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roughly speaking, about one hundred 
and sixty thousand words. Now eighty 
thousand words, spread out thinly and 
allowing something generous for margins, 

will make a good-sized novel, and Mr. | 
Barr has, therefore, put into “The 

Victors” about twice as much as | 
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the average book contains, But this 
is Mr. Robert Barr’s way. I remember 
a delightful book of his wherein were 
two separate and distinct plots; it 
gives some of us enough turmoil of the 
mind to get one into each novel. “ Sir 
Richard Calmady,” too, was good weight 
for money, with over six hundred pages ; 
there were one or two which I thought 
might have been left out, but this, after 
all, was a ‘matter of taste—or the want 
ef it. The long novel is only a return 
to the earlier manner. “The Virginians,” 
I fancy, runs to close upon four hundred“ 
thousand words, and many of Dickens’s 
novels probably reach something like 
the same number. They are still read, 
these two giants, although I did meet 
the other evening a Cambridge youth 
who declared he had never read a 
word by either, and he said this with 
so.tuch exultation that it was necessary 
to point out to him that the fact did not, 
in itself, qualify him for the Victoria 
Cross. Meanwhile, there exists a market 
for the long novel and a market for the 
short novel, and, perhaps, the whole 
truth is that it does not matter how 
long a novel is, so long as it does not 
seem long. j 


First Nights. 


One is often more interested at first 
nights in the audience than in the stage ; 
this perhaps because members of the 
audience speak more distinctly. The 
elocutionary methods of ladies in private 
boxes must sometimes make actors 
turn pale with envy, and other feelings ; 
the cut of their gowns leaves little to be 
desired, but the trick of giving the house 
incomplete information creates a long- 
felt want. I once heard two women 
in a box talking in high, strident 





voices. “I observe,” said ‘one, “ that 
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the next scene is laid at Aldershot.” 
The other took up the programme and 
verified this information before replying. 
“ Ah,” she said, in equally distinct tones, 
and with a mournful shake of the head, 
“poor Margaret 
has good rea- 
son to remem- 
ber Aldershot.” 
And there dis- 
cussion on this 
topic ceased. 
What Margaret 
did at Alder- 
shot and. why 
she had good 
reason to re- 
member it were 
things which 
the house never 
knew, things at 
which the house 
could only dimly 
guess. Elocu- 
tion on the 
stage shows less 
signs of im- 
provement. 
There appears 
to be an un- 
limited supply 
of tall, willowy 
young women 
and of good- 
looking young 
men, but too 
often the public 
speech of these 
is lacking in dis- 
tinctness, and 
they make it a 
point of honour 
not to be heard 
in the cheaper parts of the 
house. “ There isa gallery, 
miss,” I heard a casual 
young actress reminded 
the other evening. It may 
be that speech was given 
mankind to conceal their 
thoughts, but to use it in order to hide 
the words of the dramatist is, as the 
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National Observer was fond of saying, 
a superfluity of naughtiness. These 
manners and methods afford some excuse 
for late arrivers, of whom Mr. Forbes 
Robertson has been complaining, and 





against whom Mr. George Alexander has 
barred the doors. “ My dear,” I expect 
Mrs. Clarendon Place says when her 
husband is counselling speed with the 
dinner—‘“ my dear, absolutely nothing 
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will happen in the piece until eight forty- 
five.” And to this Mr. Clarendon Place 
has no retort. 

The best repartee I ever encountered 
was in the gallery of a theatre. An 
extremely stout, good-tempered, ruddy- 
faced woman contrived to wedge her- 
self into a space that would have 
accommodated a person of ordinary size, 
to the unconcealed annoyance of a 
smartly-dressed youth next to her. She 
began to peel an orange, and the youth, 
with a gesture of complaint, removed his 
silk hat fussily to a safer position. “I 
suppose,” said the good - tempered 
woman, “that you’d rather have had a 
gentleman sitting by the side of you, 
sir, wouldn’t you?” The youth replied 
snappishly in the affirmative. “Ah!” 
said the woman thoughtfully, “so would 
aN7 


Victorious Americans. 


In Mr. Robert Barr’s excellent new 
novel, already referred to, “ The Victors,” 
are three men who, when they meet in 
their youth, are engaged as pedlars, and 
not doing too well at it. Two are 
College lads, the third is a talkative 
Irish youngster named Maguire, whose 
scholastic learning is incomplete. Never- 
theless it is he who becomes Boss of 
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New York and a personage of import- 
ance beside whom the Czar of Russia is 
but a bonded serf; the victory of the 
other two consists in seizing and holding, 
under circumstances of difficulty, a large 
shop on Sixth Avenue. Few people 
could write of lives such as these and 
make them interesting to those who are 
not acquainted with the types, but Mr. 
Barr apparently knows the truth of 
American political life and has no hesita- 
tion in telling it. (In the character of 
Mr. Mitchell’s partner he competes with 
the Calmady show and exhibits a leg- 
less wonder. This tendency must be 
checked or we shall all find ourselves 
writing about the imperfect man.) The 
victors come together at the end of the 
book, because one has been brutally 
treated and rendered insane by a New 
York policeman, and his partner goes to 
see Maguire in regard to the matter. 
“T come to you,” he says to the Boss, 
“who have no official connection with 
the city, because I am told everywhere 
that the usual channels of justice are 
practically closed to those without a 
pull.” If this be truth, and the records 
of American journals suggest that Mr. 
Barr is not exaggerating, then it is well 
that it should be brought home in the 
guise of fiction. 
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